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APPROACHES TO THE 
INTEGRATION OF SOCIAL INQUIRY: 
A CRITICAL EVALUATION 


Nothing shows more dramatically the nature of the intellectual crisis 
of our time than the progressive disintegration of the lines of com- 
munication between the various disciplines. Even within some of 
the broader fields of inquiry the degree of specialization has often 
been pushed to a point where an exchange of ideas is becoming more 
and more difficult if not impossible. When in the end the nuclear 
physicists are understood only by nuclear physicists and econo- 
metricians can speak only to econometricians one wonders indeed 
whether scientific inquiry “will not grind to a stop in an assemblage 
of walled-in hermits each mumbling to himself words in a private 
language that only he can understand”’!. 

The growing disintegration of knowledge in general and of social 
inquiry in particular has given rise to various demands for an 
intellectual integration of our knowledge. In fact integration of 
social inquiry seems to have become a general desideratum which 
finds expression in all kinds of ad hoc interdisciplinary research 
and intellectual ventures including the introduction of integrated 
social science courses into the curriculum of colleges and univer- 
sities. 

The main purpose of the present article is to evaluate critically 
some of the current efforts made in favor of a greater integration 
of social inquiry. In this endeavor we are not motivated by any 
negative attitude toward the aim of integration of social inquiry. 
However, we feel that some of the current attempts at integration 
suffer from inadequacies and may expose us to dangers which, if not 
made explicit in time, may seriously discredit the whole movement 
toward establishing closer contact between the various specialized 
disciplines. To point out these limitations and dangers may serve as 


1. K. Boutpina, “‘General System Theory—The Skeleton of Science’’, General 
Systems, Yearbook of the Society for the Advancement of General Systems Theory. 
Mental Health Research Institute, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 1956, 
Vol.1, p. 12. 
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a first step toward a positive approach to the solution of this im- 
portant problem. 

Five major approaches will be studied critically in the following 
pages. They are listed here for the convenience of the reader without 
any claim that the list represents either a complete or a fully satis- 
factory classification: (1) Integration by interdepartmentalism; 
(2) Integration by historiography; (3) Integration through the use 
of analogies; (4) Logical empiricism and the unity of science move- 
ment; (5) Dialectical materialism and the integration of knowledge. 

In Totem and Tabu Freud speaks of three basic “‘ world views” all 
of which make it possible to comprehend the totality of the world 
from one point as a continuity: Animism, Religion and Science. Of 
these three the animistic or mythological world view “‘is perhaps 
the most consistent and the most exhaustive, and the one which ex- 
plains the nature of the world in its entirety’’*. The fact that the 
human mind has always found it easy and desirable to provide an 
integrated interpretation of the totality of man’s experiences in 
terms of an over-all a priori system of thought must serve as a warning 
against any attempt to relate our departmentalized knowledge in 
terms of a unifying world view—be it animistic, religious or secular 
in character. The fact that such integrating world views are available 
and can be developed with great ease by the speculative mind pro- 
vides a constant temptation for a premature unification of our 
inquiries and our various spheres of knowledge. The great draw- 
backs of these attempts to find a solution of the dilemma of intel- 
lectual compartmentalization in terms of a basic world view is 
precisely their highly intuitive and largely unverified character. It 
is true scientific analysis may always have to be motivated by some 
unified world view. However, unless such a world view is tentative 
and open the dangers of any integration by means of a united and 
uniting world view, of ‘‘a deeper dimension of thought”’? lie in the 
fact that they may lead to an imputation of unity and continuity 
of experience which will not stand up under closer investigation in 


2. S. Freup, ‘““Totem and Taboo’’, in The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud, The 
Modern Library, New York 1938, p.867. 

3. R. Uxicu, ““On the Rise and Decline of Higher Education”’, in Goals for 
American Education, Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, Harper and 
Bros., New York 1950, p. 13. 
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the light of our evolving total knowledge of man and the universe. 
If there is one thing we have to guard against it is the temptation to 
interpret the world in terms of uniform and unifying principles 
which may be simple and comforting but without confirmation and 
verification. For the result of such unification in terms of vague and 
unverified propositions and general world views is often the im- 
position of integration “from the outside”’ and a rationalization of 
the preconceived unity into dogma. Nothing could be more harmful 
for the advancement of social knowledge than the degeneration of 
the movement toward integration of social inquiry into a dogmatic- 
ally held and self-sealing system of knowledge capable of discounting 
the evidence which tends to refute its validity. 


1. Integration by Interdepartmentalism 


Among the many proposals advanced for the integration of social 
inquiry none seems to enjoy greater popularity, at the present time, 
than the suggestion that particular problems be investigated by a 
group of specialists from different disciplines. This idea of inter- 
disciplinary research which doubtless reflects a growing awareness 
of common problems has given rise to a variety of interdepart- 
mental devices such as interdepartmental seminars and courses in 
colleges and universities, and the conduct of research by committees 
composed of specialists from different disciplines ; it has led to various 
forms of teamwork in field studies dealing with primitive cultures 
and the analysis of foreign areas. 

Of course, individual social scientists have long been aware of the 
fact that their specialized findings can not be directly “‘applied”’ to 
the solution of practical problems. In one form or another these 
specialists have argued in favor of coordinating their theoretical 
findings with those of the related disciplines. The whole ideal of a 
““positive’’ science of economics for example was based upon the 
realization that the actual conduct of affairs could neither solely nor 
even primarily be based upon the general principle of a formal 
science of economizing. (Nassau Senior, John St. Mill, P. H. Wick- 
steed, V. Pareto, and J. M. Keynes were all explicit on this point 
and called for the supplementation of the results of pure economic 
analysis by the findings of the other social sciences.) And yet it was 
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not the insights of these early believers in a positive science of pure 
economics which gave rise to the present vogue of interdisciplinary 
research and teaching projects, but rather the manifest inadequacy 
and lack of relevance of many theoretical conclusions for the solution 
of the practical problems of our time. 

What are the relative merits and weaknesses of these interdepart- 
mental endeavors as a means of achieving the integration of social 
inquiry? 

The great merit of most interdisciplinary research and teaching is 
the continuous stimulation of a general awareness of the interdepen- 
dency and interrelationship between social phenomena and of the 
inadequacy of theoretical conclusions which view the problem under 
discussion from the perspective of one discipline. Interdisciplinary 
research also tends to cultivate in each participant a greater familiar- 
ity with the concepts and methodological procedures of other social 
sciences. In this way interdepartmental cooperation may yield im- 
portant insights into the difficulties and obstacles which stand in the 
way of an effective integration. By showing for example that different 
disciplines use entirely different concepts and methods in their 
respective approaches to their problems, the interdisciplinary re- 
search project may actually lead to the realization that no connec- 
tion can be established between the respective fields of inquiry. 

All this may be beneficial in the long run. And yet interdepart- 
mental cooperation obviously falls short of what is required for a 
genuine integration of different disciplines. Harmonious teamwork 
or general awareness of common problems and of obstacles to ef- 
fective coordination are at best substitutes for an integration of social 
inquiry which must sooner or later be established within the mind 
of the individual scholar. In order to achieve this it is not sufficient 
merely to deal with common problems or to study a common geo- 
graphical area; what is required is a common focus or point of view 
from which the problems of the area are studied. Only a common con- 
ceptual framework which permits the investigators to cut across 
departmental lines can achieve this. Neither awareness of common 
problems nor the accumulation of knowledge from various related 
disciplines is the objective of integration but rather the establish- 
ment of relationships between different parts of our social knowledge 
which can be meaningfully and systematically related. Interdisci- 
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plinary research may offer “the most encouraging prospects both 
for the development of the social sciences and for the progress of 
historical study”’ as the authors of the Report on The Social Sciences 
in Historical Study believed*; but the fact remains that shared work 
on a common task is not integration and may indeed go hand in 
hand with the uncritical accumulation of data, hypotheses and 
theories which are neither systematically tested nor consistently 
interrelated. 

Certainly the cooperation of representatives from different disci- 
plines is no guarantee that their conclusions will be integrated in 
character. What T. S. Eliot® described as the assembling into com- 
mittees of “representatives of different types of knowledge and ex- 
perience, of calling in everybody to advise everybody else” and what 
Schlesinger® regards as “‘ the fetish of interdisciplinary projects” and 
“the bureaucratization of American intellectual life” offer no as- 
surance that the experts trained in a particular speciality will realize 
the broader context and the unitary character of the particular 
problem under discussion. 


2. Integration by Historiography 


From time to time historians have claimed that their discipline is 
particularly well suited to provide an effective synthesis of the 
subject-matters of different fields. This point of view finds expression 
in the belief that since historiography does not aim at generalizations 
but intends to provide the reader with a comprehensive narrative 
of the past in the light of contemporary thought, the writing of 
history has necessarily to take account of a much greater number 
of factors than any other social discipline. Historiography in this 
sense may be regarded as a kind of descriptive integration. Indeed, 
historians in their endeavor to make their narrative of the social, 
political, intellectual and general cultural development of a geo- 


4. The Social Sciences in Historical Study. Report of the Committee on Historio- 
graphy, Social Science Research Council, Bulletin No. 64, NewYork 1954, p. 32. 

5. T.S.Exiot, Notes Towards the Definition of Culture, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York 1948, p.86. 

6. A. ScHLESINGER jr., ““The Statistical Soldier”’, Partisan Review, Aug. 1949, 
No. 8, p. 853. 
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graphic area or a particular period as comprehensive as possible 
have sometimes aimed at writing “total history” or “histoire im- 
périaliste”’ as the French historian F. Braudel’ described his attempt 
to integrate geography, sociology and ethnography. These hopes 
and ambitions to use the writings of history as a kind of interpretative 
synthesis are shared by other historians®. 

It is true, of course, that historiography more perhaps than any 
other social discipline has maintained an awareness of the multitude 
of factors whose interaction gives the historical process its multi- 
dimensional character. Reluctance to generalize and the desire to 
provide a comprehensive narrative seem to have protected historio- 
graphy against some of the dangers of narrowly specialized inquiries. 
Not being preoccupied with and impressed by particular methodo- 
logies the historian has usually not permitted the method to deter- 
mine the character of the problem to be investigated. Indeed 
“history has dared to seek the answers to questions which other 
disciplines would have declined for the lack of an adequate method. 
History has never held itself aloof from life or guarded its own purity 
by confining itself to topics for which it possessed a fully tested 
methodological and conceptual apparatus of attack. It has never 
permitted the tyranny of method to dictate the subjects which it 
would investigate and has never shifted its attention from men to 
mice because of the seductive fact that mice lend themselves to 
precise investigation more readily than do men. It has also been 
the glory of history that its professional devotees have never entirely 
lost communication with the intelligent layman, as the practitioners 
of the social sciences have almost universally done’’®. All this is 
readily admitted as will be the fact that the central preoccupation 
of the historian has always been with the phenomena of change and 
development in social affairs. 


7. F. BRAuDEL, La Méditerranée et le monde méditerranéen a l’époque de Philippe 1, 
Armand Colin, Paris 1949. 

8. See, e.g., R.F.ARRaAGon, ““Techniques and Place of History in General 
Education’, Journal of General Education, 1v (1949/50), p.184; C.J.H. Hayes, 
A Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe, Macmillan, New York 1932; 
W. Sr. Hott, “‘History and the Social Sciences Reconsidered”’, Kyklos, vit (1955); 
p- 389 ff. 

g. D.M. Potter, People of Plenty, Ec ic Abundance and the American Character, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1954, p. Xv. 
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And yet, little reflection is required to show that historiography 
must suffer from serious shortcomings as an integrator of social in- 
quiry. These limitations are inherent in the merits which historians 
have claimed for their approach. In the first place, the tendency to 
consider the uniqueness of events, and to give a comprehensive nar- 
rative without much concern for their regularities has made it possible 
for the historian to approach his material much too directly. Whereas 
the physical sciences have found it more and more unreliable to 
consider the commonsense experiences as data and evidence and 
have proceeded to “‘dissolve away the appearance of phenomena”’!° 
historiography has clung largely to a phenomenal approach. What 
is more, the data to which historiography clings seem to be largely 
those of the documentary record. Also historians seem to have found 
it unnecessary to go beyond commonsense notions of human nature 
and human behavior. Like many other social scientists they have 
often failed to see that the value and validity of all inquiries into the 
affairs of man and society depends to a large extent upon the in- 
vestigator’s theory of man!?!. 

There are other shortcomings which make it more than doubtful 
whether historiography can ever fulfill the promise of achieving an 
effective integration of social inquiry even though it may deal with 
every aspect of the social process. There is first the absence of a 
technical vocabulary. Whereas all other professional studies have 
found it necessary to develop clearly-defined concepts and con- 
ceptual frameworks, “‘history is the one field of professional study 
that knows no professional or technical vocabulary”’!?. This lack of 
a professional vocabulary together with an almost boundless interest 
in every conceivable aspect of the fortunes and events of individuals 
and groups may give the writing of history its popular appeal and 
its aesthetically satisfying component but it makes it impossible for 
the historian to act as an effective integrator for the highly specialized 

10. A.L. Krorser, ‘‘ Integration of the Knowledge of Man’’, in The Unity of 
Knowledge (Lewis Leary, ed.), Doubleday, New York 1955, p. 133- 

11. “Although history has constantly made all sorts of assumptions about the 
nature of man, it has never possessed any systematic method for checking these 
assumptions. In a sense, this is equivalent to saying that historical method has not 
included any means for analysis of the chief factor with which history deals’’. 
(Porrer, op.cit., p. XIX.) 

12. KROEBER, op. cit., p. 138. 
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knowledge which the various social disciplines have formulated in 
specialized vocabularies and conceptualizations?*, 

Furthermore, historians seem to be constantly called upon by 
their subject-matter to deal with the “‘causes” of particular events 
and the structure of particular societies. And yet historians have 
rarely found it necessary to concern themselves with the general 
problem of social causation and the structure and functioning of 
society. While they interpret their data historians seem to attempt 
no generalization and rarely produce theories “that would tie up 
(their subject-matter) with other intellectual activities” '*. 

In so far as historiography is concerned with the narration and 
account of intellectual history in the sense of the evolution of different 
branches of knowledge within the general cultural context, it may 
make an original contribution to the understanding of an era by 
showing its specific integration (or lack of integration) of knowledge. 
In this instance the historian is likely to show the interrelationship 
of thought, objectives and action as well as the way in which new 
and more adequate modes of thinking in one field of intellectual 
endeavor may influence the rest of the intellectual enterprise. As a 
result of such a broad historical treatment of the evolution of thought 
and ideals within the context of the social, political and economic 
framework of the past, the foundation is laid for an awareness of 
how an intellectual unity may be gained and lost!®. And yet, while 
the preoccupation with the history of thought may contribute to an 
awareness of the rise and decline of integrated knowledge in the past, 
it obviously stops short of providing an integration of knowledge. 


13. On this point see also F.S.C. Norturop, ‘The Problem of Integrating 
Knowledge and the Methods for its Solution”, in The Nature of Concepts and their 
Inter-Relation and Role in Social Structure, Proceedings, The Stillwater Conference, 
Oklahoma A+M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 1950, p. 28. 

14. KROEBER, op.cit., p. 138. 

15. To have been guided by this broad aim ofan intellectual history as reflected 
in original writings rather than to give the student a second-hand narrative of 
developments has been the characteristic of the Columbia College approach to 
general education as reflected in the two volumes entitled Introduction to Contemporary 
Civilization in the West, 1946 and 1947 (new edition 1955 and 1956). 
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3. Integration Through Use of Analogies 


One of the oldest methods employed in establishing an apparently 
consistent and integrated picture of different fields of human ex- 
perience, even in prehistoric and prescientific periods, is the use of 
analogies. Later, the development of more complex technological 
operations and the emergence of machines provided the basis for all 
kinds of mechanical analogies which have played a significant role 
during the formative stages of the social sciences. Following the 
success of Newtonian mechanics, mathematical and physical con- 
cepts and laws concerning the behavior of matter under the action 
of forces, dealing with cases where no motion is produced (statics) 
became the classical model of thought in virtually all other disci- 
plines. Later, the classical concepts of organism and evolution pro- 
vided the model for countless attempts to detect and impute re- 
semblances between phenomena and experiences from the world of 
animate nature and human society. The increasing use of compli- 
cated electronic computers and feedback systems in contemporary 
life has led to numerous suggestions to interpret biological, social 
and mental phenomena which seem to be characterized by some 
kind of automatic maintenance of states of equilibrium and purpose, 
in analogy to the operation of computers and feedback mechanisms. 

The problem that concerns us here is not the particular merit or 
defect of this or that particular metaphor that has served as the basis 
of analogies in the history of one or the other of the social disciplines. 
What interests us is rather the general usefulness of analogies as 
integrators of different fields of inquiry. There is no doubt that 
reasoning by analogy constitutes a highly effective nethod of inte- 
gration. The whole history of Western thought bears testimony to 
this effect. Both the physical and the social sciences have made 
extensive use of analogies and the effect has been almost invariably 
to establish closer relations between different fields of inquiry by 
transferring the basic methods and modes of thinking from one dis- 
cipline to another. Nor is it likely that reasoning by analogy can be 
avoided altogether if we consider that it is impossible to observe more 
than a few of the countless phenomena that require investigation. 
For this reason alone it is probably true to say that “reliance must 
in the last resort, be placed upon the belief that the relations which 
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we are debarred from observing are analogous to those in the field 
which is open to our perception’’!®, 

Indeed, the benefits derived from analogies may be substantial. 
Particularly during the formative stages of a new discipline, ana- 
logical comparisons and the exploration of likenesses are often 
the only procedure which makes it possible to deduce tentative 
conclusions in a new and as yet unexplored field. By assuming a 
resemblance to an already validated pattern of thought, concept or 
doctrine, the analogy may offer suggestions for new hypotheses; and 
new problems may become more comprehensible by the assertion 
of an analogy between the new and the familiar problem!’. More- 
over, since all investigators are affected by, and are more or less 
easily impressed by images and patterns of thought of other disci- 
plines, especially when these have demonstrated their success by the 
conquest of new truth, analogical comparisons represent a constant 
temptation to the human mind. For these reasons the search for 
some kind ofa master pattern of thought or a kind of primary concept 
as a common denominator of the greatest generality is likely to 
continue; and it can hardly be denied that the reduction of all 
doctrines, concepts and patterns of thought to those of a master 
pattern would indeed represent the most complete integration of 
man’s total knowledge. 

At the same time it must be clear that all reasoning by analogy 
carries with it serious dangers which have rarely been avoided even 
by those who, like Freud, knew that it is dangerous to drag concepts 
out of the field where they originated and apply them in another 
field’®. In the first place, reasoning by analogy seems to make it 
possible to dispense with the need to formulate clear conceptions of 
the nature of the materials and subject-matters with which one is 
dealing. For implicit in the use of the analogy is the assumption of 
a fundamental similarity (if not actual identity or at least continuity) 
between the phenomena under discussion and those from which the 


16, A. ARBER, “‘Analogy in the History of Science’’, in Studies and Essays in the 
History of Science and Learning (M.F.Ashley Montagu, ed.), Henry Schuman, 
New York 1947, p. 224. 

17. See idem, p. 229/230. 

18. S.Freup, Civilization and its Discontent, Hogarth Press, London 1953; 


p. 141. 
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analogies are drawn. Once the intellectual operation based upon 
the analogy is in full swing, that is once the conceptual framework 
and the doctrine deduced is adopted, it is usually too late to remind 
oneself of the imperfect character of the original analogy upon which 
the whole enterprise rests. As a result it becomes possible to neglect 
and actually withdraw from investigation the very events and pro- 
cesses that are under discussion. Collection of data, documentation 
and verification become superfluous in proportion to the extent of 
the belief in the similarity and ultimate identification of what may 
be actually heterogeneous materials pertaining to qualitatively dif- 
ferent levels of organizations. Indeed, evidence that pertains to one 
level of organization (let us say to inorganic matter, to organic life, 
or the psyche of the individual) can be used with relative ease and 
without explicit recognition of any shift, in connection with the study 
of human history, human society and cultural processes in general. 
Without ever proving the similarities and identities of the structure 
of different levels of organization (inorganic matter, living organism 
and human society) reasoning by analogy makes it nevertheless 
possible to explain one in terms of the other. The whole search for 
truth can thus be rerouted from a direct investigation of the level 
of organization under consideration to an indirect attack upon it 
by simply switching from one level to another and by imposing the 
analogy upon the material and by drawing the necessary inferences 
from it. In this way it comes to pass, as Rieff!® has shown with 
particular reference to psychoanalysis, e.g. that the objective- 
cultural is reduced to the subjective-psychological; that the social 
is systematically explained as a secondary elaboration of private 
psychological experiences. In short, the cultural context and the 
causal potency and autonomy of the social process and of social 
evolution are if not ignored, dismissed and denied. 

In the second place the selection of particular analogies is full of 
hidden normative and “political’’ elements as the history of eco- 
nomic analysis seems to indicate. That is to say, analogies frequently 
prove very convenient for what may be called the tendency to place 
one’s conclusions into the premises and then proceed to the elabora- 
tion of the appropriate theories. Thus under the influence of me- 

19. Pu. Rierr, ‘History, Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences’’, Ethics, 
Vol. 63, January 1953. 
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chanical analogies, economic theory has continued to search for 
levels of equilibrium and has assumed human behavior to occur as 
an essentially timeless reaction to certain changes of data. In order 
to make this assumption plausible it was necessary to assume further 
that “‘economic”’ behavior (in so far as it was relevant for economic 
theory) took place under conditions of complete “transparency” or 
complete knowledge of the total situation. Despite the fact that these 
were simplifying assumptions (first approximations only) it has been 
exceedingly difficult for the theoretical economist to conceive of 
economic behavior as actual human responses taking place in a field 
of interacting factors marked by a high degree of uncertainty and 
capable of giving rise to all kinds of cumulative and contagious 
behavior movements. The mechanical analogy and the related as- 
sumption of rational human conduct as a timeless and quasi-auto- 
matic reaction to transparent changes of data has remained one of 
the major obstacles to viewing economic behavior in a less formal 
fashion than that represented by thinking in terms of mathematically 
formulated functions of single variables such as income and price. 

To summarize, we may say that while analogies may facilitate 
the comprehension of something that is unfamiliar in terms of some- 
thing that is familiar and as such may provide a measure of integra- 
tion for social inquiry with the rest of man’s knowledge, they provide 
no proof. Unless based upon the verified demonstration that the 
phenomena and subject-matter of different disciplines are continu- 
ous and homogeneous, inter-disciplinary integration by means of 
analogies is likely to oversimplify and misrepresent reality by falsely 
imputing similarities and likenesses to different phenomena which 
actually belong to different levels of organization marked by quali- 
tatively different levels of complexity. The end-product may be a 
pernicious falsification of perception by virtue of the fact that the 
analogy permits generalizations not based upon a first-hand acquain- 
tance of the nature of the phenomena under discussion. 

Thus we are in essential agreement with the statement that ana- 
logies ‘‘so long as they are allowed to retain their genuine and intrinsic 
character, are of incalculable value; but the very essence of this 
character is imperfection... It is, indeed, their very imperfection 
which sets them in the boundary region of scientific thought, where 
they can act as connecting links with other worlds of experience... 
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To understand and use analogies aright, we must realize that they 
are in their nature artistic and creative rather than analytic and 
logical, and that their function is to illustrate, to suggest, and to 
illumine, rather than to prove’’?°. For this reason the use of analogies 
for the integration of social inquiry must be viewed with considerable 
suspicion and scepticism. The greater the complexity and qualitative 
differences between different subject-matters, the less room is there 
for the use of analogies. From which it follows, of course, that it is 
more dangerous to borrow habits of thought and basic concepts from 
subject-matters which differ in complexity than it would be to reason 
by analogy within the same general field of inquiry. 


4. Positivism, Logical Empiricism and the Unity of Science 


Because there are certain parallels between Comte’s positivism, 
logical empiricism, and the related unity of science movement, we 
shall consider these approaches together. 

Comte looked upon the compartmentalization of knowledge in 
his time as the inevitable outcome of intellectual specialization. Just 
as the division of labor in the production of goods and services and 
the resulting exchange give rise to conflicts and “individual diver- 
gences’’, specialization in human thought, while permitting a “‘felici- 
tous development of the spirit of detail otherwise impossible ...spon- 
taneously tends... to snuff out the spirit of togetherness or, at least, 
to undermine it profoundly’’*". Such specialized research particularly 
in the field of social inquiry was considered by Comte as basically 
irrational and defective in its method and “radically sterile” as far 
as its outcome was concerned. According to Comte political economy 
provided a particularly telling example of this situation. While 
Adam Smith never intended to found a new and separate science his 
immediate successors, far from building upon the work of the famous 
philosopher, embraced a dogma of scientific isolation and speciali- 
zation which prevented any real and sustained scientific progress. 

Comte denied that the economic aspects of wealth even though 
they may represent themselves in an exchange economy as purely 


20. ARBER, op. cit., p. 233. 
21.A.ComTe, The System of Positive Philosophy, Bk.1v, quoted from E. DURKHEIM, 
The Division of Labor in Society, Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1947, p. 357- 
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monetary phenomena can be detached from their philosophical, 
moral and intellectual aspects without vitiating the search for truth; 
‘all the various general aspects of the subject are scientifically one, 
and rationally inseparable, so that they cannot be illustrated but by 
each other. Thus the economical or industrial analysis of society 
cannot be effected in the positive method, apart from its intellectual, 
moral and political analysis past and present’’®?. 

Instead of contemplating the elements of the social process 
separately as if they had an independent existence, the only correct 
way of studying society, according to Comte, is “‘to regard them (the 
elements) as in mutual relation, and forming a whole which compels 
us to treat them in combination...”’**. This is not to say that there 
can be no subdivision in the study of society, but such subdivision 
can emerge only in the light of the requirements and methods of the 
science of society as a whole. Comte saw the solution in a deliberate 
effort designed to establish the logical relations between each of the 
separate disciplines; to show their continuity and if possible to 
discover a small number of principles to which all the principles in 
the various disciplines can be reduced. Indeed, in order to assure the 
ultimate unity of all science it would be enough to unify their logical 
and methodological procedures*4. 

Similar to this conception the contemporary movement toward a 
unification of scientific language and method proposes to unify 
knowledge not in terms of any “‘metaphysical”’ construction outside 
or alongside the various special fields of knowledge but in terms of the 
“synthesizing glue”’ which the special sciences provide themselves”. 

22. A. ComTE, op. cit., quoted from K. Wm. and L. L. Kapp, History of Economic 
Thought—A Book of Readings, Barnes and Noble, New York 1956. 

23. Ibid., p.207. 

24. DURKHEIM, op. cit., p. 363. Within the context of the present discussion it 
is not necessary to show how the author of The System of Positive Philosophy finally 
succumbed to his personal metaphysics and permitted his ‘subjective synthesis” 
in terms of a new ethics of love and social feelings to pervert the positive philo- 
sophy into a new utopia of constraint and order organized in a positivistic church 
and a new “‘religion of humanity’’. 

25. ““Those who are active within this movement are emphatic in their insist- 
ence that instead of aiming at a synthesis of the different sciences on the basis of 
a prior and independent philosophy, the special sciences will themselves supply 
their own synthesizing glue. For appreciating the significance of this movement 
it is therefore necessary to keep in mind that its tendency is toward a unified science, 
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This so-called synthesizing glue is found in the logical connections 
between the terms and generalizations of the various disciplines. The 
unity of knowledge thus becomes a question of the logic of inquiry 
and the practical task of integration a matter of analyzing whether 
and how the terms and laws of different disciplines can be reduced 
and related to one another**, The ultimate aim is to adapt the scien- 
tific vocabulary and to formulate the generalizations of different 
disciplines in such a fashion as to be able to go from one discipline to 
the next without fundamentally changing the scientific language?’. 
The appropriate model or program for such a unification of scientific 
language is not one systematic science but an encyclopedia*®. 

There are several reasons which in our estimation raise doubts 
about this approach to the integration of social inquiry by discovering 
and establishing the logical relationship between the terms and 
generalizations of the various social disciplines. In the first place, 
there are the practical difficulties which confront the attempt of 
integrating knowledge by unifying language and methods. Scientific 
language and methods are integral parts of the disciplines that are to 
be unified. Scientific language is based upon a technical terminology ; 
itcan be understood only within a given context. Scientific language 
and methods are inseparable from the established generalizations of 


departmentalized into special sciences, and not toward an artificial and speculative 
juxtaposition of an autonomous philosophy and an autonomous group of sciences’. 
(O. NeuratH, ‘‘ Unified Science and its Encyclopedia”, Philosophy of Science, 
Vol. 4, April 1937, p. 265.) 

26. ‘‘In any case when we ask whether there is a unity in science, we mean 
this as a question of logic, concerning the logical relationships between the terms 
and the laws of the various branches of science. Since it belongs to the logic of 
science, the question concerns scientists and logicians alike’’. (R. CARNapP, “‘ Logical 
Foundations of the Unity of Science’’, International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1938, Vol.1, No.1, p.4g9.) ‘“The question 
of the unity of science is now the question as to the unity of procedures, purposes 
and effects of the various sciences’. (C.W. Morris, ‘‘Scientific Empiricism’, 
International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, op.cit., p.70.) 

27. Cp. NEURATH, op. cit., p. 268-270. 

28. “An encyclopedia and not a system is the genuine model of science as a 
whole. An encyclopedic integration of scientific statements, with all the discrepan- 
cies and difficulties which appear, is the maximum of integration which we can 
achieve’. (O. NEuRATH, ‘‘ Unified Science as Encyclopedic Integration’’, Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of Unified Science, op.cit., p. 20.) 
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the discipline. Both these facts make it exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, for anyone who does not work inside several or all 
scientific fields to master the task of unifying the languages and 
procedures of several fields. For as methods “are immanent in the 
very sciences, as it is impossible to disengage them completely from 
the body of established truth in order to codify them separately, we 
can know them only if we have practised them. But it is now im- 
possible for the same man to practise a large number of sciences’’?®, 

There remains then only the unification of language and methods 
from the outside by way of an outside legislation for all sciences—a 
kind of scientific Esperanto imposed or introduced from above as it 
were. But such legislation could be neither comprehensive in the 
short-run, nor could it be effectively maintained in the long-run. 
Unification of knowledge by legislation of a unified framework of 
language and method could not possibly encompass those parts of 
our knowledge which do not fit into the framework. But what is 
more important, it could be maintained only by force and this would 
be self-defeating and inimical to the acquisition of new truths. Any 
attempt to approach the integration of social inquiry from the 
outside and by a super-positivistic framework of method and lan- 
guage—in short “by legislation” —would prove to be as futile and 
as ineffective in the short-run as any unification on the basis of a 
metaphysical super-science has proved in the long-run*®, 

A second and even more fundamental weakness of the approach 
to the integration of social inquiry according to the suggestions of 
logical empiricism has to do with the dogmatic rejection of the 
so-called a priori or theoretical component of our knowledge. For it 
would appear that this rejection of the a priori, the so-called meta- 
physical components in our knowledge, would confine the encyclo- 
pedic integration of scientific statements to only one part of our 
knowledge. In fact the contemplated encyclopedia of scientific 

29. DURKHEIM, op. cit., p. 363. 

30. For these reasons it seems that John Dewey said almost the last word on 
this approach when he wrote in the first volume of the International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science *‘...the needed work of coordination cannot be done mechanically 
or from without.... The attempt to secure unity by defining the terms of all the 
sciences in terms of some one science is doomed in advance to defeat. In the house 


which science might build there are many mansions’’. (J. Dewey, ‘‘ Unity of Science 
as a Social Problem’’, International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, op.cit., p. 34.) 
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languages may have actually the effect of legislating into permanence 
the artificial barriers between the theoretic (a priori) components of 
Western knowledge and that which is more immediately appre- 
hended, the so-called aesthetic (intuitive) component, to follow Nor- 
throp’s terminology. In fact, given the theoretic component of all 
Western knowledge, the unity of science movement would either erect 
unsurmountable barriers between the two components and split our 
knowledge into two hostile branches or, failing this, it would have to 
abandon its fear of a superscience and shift either to some “ physi- 
calism’’ or some “‘organicism”’ to which the rest of our knowledge is 
to be reduced. 

Indeed, it is this unproved belief that it is somehow possible to go 
from one field of inquiry to the next without changing scientific 
procedures, terminology and concepts which is open to the most 
serious doubts. As much as one may share the positivistic rejection 
of system-building based upon speculative conceptualizations and 
hidden ideologies one wonders whether the tacit assumption that 
there are no differences in quality between the subject-matters of the 
different disciplines is not a new form of system-building in disguise. 
In any event, the beliefin an unqualified unity of all subject-matters 
of scientific inquiry and hence of all knowledge can be accepted, if at 
all, only as a hypothesis calling for explicit demonstration and proof*'. 


5. Dialectical Materialism and the Integration of Social Knowledge 


Dialectical materialism has long claimed to provide a unified inter- 
pretation of human experience and of the mode of transformation of 


31. It is significant that, in a recent publication devoted to the unification of 
science by means of logical empiricism, the limitations of the whole approach are 
admitted in the following words: ‘‘It has turned out more and more that these 
problems (i.e. problems related to the unification of science) cannot be settled 
definitely on the basis of logical and semantical analysis. There remain always 
several possibilities for the choice of formal system’’. (PH. FRANK, Introductory 
Remarks, in ‘‘ Contributions to the Analysis and Synthesis of Knowledge’, Procee- 
dings, American Academy of Art and Science, Vol.80, July 1951, p.7.) Instead, it is now 
realized that there is room for a combination of logical analysis and intuition. 
Logical empiricism thus supplemented by speculative synthesis and enlarged by 
the introduction of considerations from the various social sciences would offer 
indeed anew and more fruitful point of departure for the unity ofscience movement. 
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phenomena in space and time. For this reason the dialectical ma- 
terialist will look with suspicion upon any attempt to bring into 
meaningful relationship the work of the various disciplines through 
some kind of new synthesis other than that provided by dialectical 
materialism. He will be inclined to denounce such attempts as 
endeavors disguised either to conceal the irrationalities of contempo- 
rary society or to evade the serious issues of our time or both. Indeed, 
it has been claimed that all these attempts are merely “ pseudo- 
solutions” of the problem of intellectual integration which can be 
avoided only by the most rigorous application of the principles of 
dialectical materialism and their extension from the study of the 
evolution of society to the theories of inanimate nature and living 
organisms including their evolution®. 

No serious student will deny that dialectical materialism repre- 
sents indeed a highly integrated explanation of reality which, on the 
basis of a general philosophy of history, sets out to interpret the 
dynamic interaction of economic, political and intellectual processes. 
This is not the place to go into details of the manner in which the 
technical interpretation of “‘production relations” is combined 
with a theory of the political and intellectual “superstructure” to 
support a dialectical theory of history. For the purpose of our 
discussion it is sufficient to state what we consider to be the positive 


32. “‘In our contemporary society the specialized sciences are, indeed, rigor- 
ously separated from one another. Each of the various disciplines has its own 
formalistic methodology which is based upon non-dialectic, epistemological cate- 
gories. This is the reason why certain relationships which one or the other of these 
specialized sciences is perfectly well capable of treating as relevant for its own 
investigations, can be considered by another specialized science only as irrational 
data. In order to overcome these speculative difficulties the social need for a unified 
ideology gives birth to the theory of sciences and their historical tableau. In contrast 
to the minor philosophers of the preceding epoch one aims at totality and unity. 
But, as we have shown, the seekers of totality and unity have chosen the wrong 
road. In reality, it would be perfectly possible to disentangle the common basis 
of all sciences through a study of the evolution of society which is itself determined 
by the economic factor. Now, it goes without saying that contemporary bourgeois 
thought cannot take this road which would lead to the recasting of all sciences in 
terms of the method of dialectical materialism. ... Consequently the only new thing 
which the (contemplated) speculative synthesis could offer would be the mystifica- 
tion of irrational relationships’’. (Translated from Grorce Luxacs, Existentialisme 
ou marxisme? Editions Nagel, Paris 1948, p. 66/67.) 
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elements and the weaknesses of the integrated interpretation of 
social phenomena provided by dialectical materialism. 

The positive elements of dialectical materialism can be listed 
briefly as follows: To have shown that history must be viewed as a 
process of development and transformation which can be interpreted 
and forecasted effectively “‘by paying attention to the manner in 
which one set of theoretical assumptions underlying the economic, 
political, aesthetic and religious institutions of a given stage of 
Western history is in part or wholly negated by the advent of some 
later, basic philosophical theory’’**; to have shown the transitory 
character of all historical stages in the development of human 
society; to have combined this view of the essentially transitory 
character of existant reality with a theory of interaction and inter- 
dependence of the economic, political, intellectual-volitional aspects 
of culture; in fact to have recognized the interaction between 
objective reality and our consciousness and to have placed this 
interaction into the center of social research—these are the positive 
contributions of dialectical materialism to social knowledge. No 
future integrated social science is likely to disregard these important 
positive elements of dialectical materialism. Nor is it accidental that 
virtually all the younger social sciences as for example sociology, 
cultural anthropology and social psychology have made extensive 
use of dialectical materialism in their analysis and in the formulation 
of their theoretical constructs. 

What then are the limitations of dialectical materialism as an 
approach to the integration of social knowledge? Generally speaking 
the answer is not difficult to formulate. The limitations are not to be 
found in the neglect—as is so often asserted—of the power of man to 
shape his own history and the scope of the volitional factor in 
general. Closcr examination reveals this particular criticism of 
dialectical materialism to be based upon a misinterpretation**. The 


33. F.S.C. Norturop, The Meeting of East and West, Macmillan, New York 
1946, p. 249. 

34. See e.g. Marx’ famous statement ‘‘ Men make their own history, but they 
do not make it just as they please’”’ (K. MARx, The 18th Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte 
(1852), International Publishers, New York, n.d., p.13.) Also Engels’ more ex- 
plicit statement on the role of the human will in history bears rereading: ‘‘We 
make our history ourselves but first of all with definite premises and under given 
conditions. Among the totality of these conditions the determining ones are the 
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weaknesses of dialectical materialism derive rather from the fact 
that it has not been able to escape the danger apparently inherent in 
any philosophy of history, namely to rewrite history in line with the 
a priort conception of its pre-analytical creed or ideology. This is, of 
course, a weakness which dialectical materialism shares with its 
intellectual mentor: German Idealism. Just as Hegel’s idea of a 
philosophy of history in the end negated the history of the historians 
by introducing all kinds of distinctions between facts according to 
whether or not they were able to lend support to the theory, so does 
dialectical materialism threaten to absorb the rest of our knowledge 
by predetermining the collection and interpretation of data. Like 
so many other systems of social thought dialectical materialism fails 
the “scientific test’’ in as much as it is not a self-correcting system. 
Dialectical materialism is not and indeed does not claim to be based 
upon any verified knowledge concerning the nature of man and the 
behavior of human groups nor for that matter concerning the nature 
of human society and social reality in general. As a result, a whole 
series of problems related to the non-rational aspects of human 
behavior, the interaction of social groups and their perception of 
and reaction to social change and power in society are not faced. 
Instead, the dialectical materialistic conception of history produced 
economic conditions in the last analysis. ... Second, history is made in such a fashion 
that the final outcome is always the result of the conflicts of a great number of 
individual wills of which each is conditioned (shaped) by a multitude of unique 
conditions; in other words, we are faced with innumerable forces which are 
opposed to and mutually thwart one another, an infinite number of parallelograms 
of forces which gives rise to the historical event. The event in turn may be regarded 
as the product of a force which acts as a whole and in an unconscious and blind 
way. For that what each individual wants is prevented by every other individual 
and the final outcome is something which nobody had willed.... But the fact that 
the different wills do not succeed in realizing their objectives but are recast in a 
general average and a common resultant does not justify the conclusion that the 
significance of the human will (in producing the historical event) is equal to zero. 
On the contrary, each individual will contribute to, and hence is included in, 
the final outcome’’. (F. ENGELs translated from Lukacs, op.cit., p.149.) On the 
whole subject and the role of consciousness and chance an outstanding biographer 
of Marx was able to write: ‘‘ Marx specifically recognizes the power of man to react 
on his environment, and he does not attempt to circumscribe the freedom of the 
individual will. The action of the individuals will be effectual if they are in accord 
with the social development of the age, ineffectual if they are directed against it”. 
(E.H.Carr, Karl Marx: A Study in Fanaticism, Dent & Sons, London 1934, p-79-) 
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a theory of class behavior in industrial society which was derived 
from the history of pre-industrial and largely pre-democratic 
societies. Just as the mechanistic conception of the socio-economic 
development gave rise to the mechanical conception of the economic 
man motivated by the search for material profit, so did the dialectical 
law of historical materialism read into the structure of individual and 
class behavior and political action all those elements of conflict and 
struggle which were in harmony with the assumed properties of the 
historical process. Similarly, instead of deriving a theory of biological 
and physical reality from the verified knowledge concerning the 
structure of the physical universe and biological organisms, the 
dialectical theory of the development of culture tends to become the 
model of the concept of nature*®. 

Thus the first basic weakness of dialectic materialism as a method 
of integration may be summarized as follows: While dialectical 
materialism was from the very outset a theory of social dynamics and 
never fell into the trap of interpreting man and society in terms of a 
static theory, it was not and still refuses to be based upon an explicit 
theory of human nature and human behavior. Hence as a theory of 
the transformation and dynamic change of society, the validity of 
dialectical materialism suffers from the same weaknesses which affect 
the validity of other prematurely formulated philosophies of history: 
namely the tendency to become a closed system by selecting with a 
view to making the facts fit the theory. 

The second major weakness of dialectical materialism as an inte- 
grating principle concerns our investigation only indirectly; never- 
theless it is of sufficient importance to be mentioned in this context. 
It has to do with the underlying tendency of thinking in terms of 


35. For a further discussion of this ‘‘reduction of nature’’ to the law of cultural 
development and the insistence upon ‘‘making nature march through the paces of 
the dialectics”, see NortHRoP, Meeting, op.cit., p.248. Some scholars working 
in the tradition of dialectical materialism have pointed to the danger involved in 
any attempt to reduce some sciences to others; see M. Prenant (1933) and 
B. Zavadovsky (1931) quoted from J. NEEDHAM, “‘A Biologist’s View of Whitehead’s 
Philosophy”’, in The Philosophy of A.N. Whitehead (P. A. Schilp, ed.), Tudor Pub- 
lishing Company, New York 1941, p.254. Unfortunately the strictures which 
these writers advance seem to apply only to attempts to reduce biology to physics 
whereas the question of the reducibility of nature to the dialectic law of cultural 
development is either not faced or implicitly affirmed. 
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dichotomies. In the dialectics this typical characteristic of our think- 
ing takes the form of a dualistic theory of opposites (of thesis and 
antithesis) as a theory of transformation and change of reality. As 
a result of the assimilation of this mode of thinking in terms of 
dichotomies, a mode of thinking which has dominated Western 
thought until recently, dialectical materialism tends to impute a 
dualistic character into the structure of historical processes and 
social interrelationships which have the effect of exaggerating both 
the tension in and the determinacy and predictability of the final 
outcome of social processes. More precisely, what is overlooked is 
the fact that there may be more than one antithesis to any given 
thesis and hence more than one synthesis from any juxtaposition of 
thesis and antithesis**. In short, the logic of the dialectics properly 
understood does not support the conclusion of a determinate out- 
come such as the inevitability of capitalistic crisis and the inevitable 
polarization into two classes, the declining tendency of the average 
rate of profit to which the Marxian interpretation has either given 
rise or lends support. 

We are thus led to conclude that while dialectical materialism 
offers an integrated interpretation of reality, its usefulness is seriously 
impaired by (1) the fact that it is not based upon an empirically 
verified knowledge concerning the nature of man (and hence of 
groups and classes) and (2) the determinacy falsely imputed to the 
logic of the dialectics*’. 


6. Toward a Positive Solution 


The foregoing critical evaluation must not be interpreted to mean 
that there can be no satisfactory solution to the problem of integra- 
tion of the various social disciplines or that such integration is un- 


36. ‘From the negation of a present thesis one does not get one specific anti- 
thesis but at least a finite and probably infinite number of antitheses. And from a 
specific antithesis standing over against its prior thesis there are at least several 
theories which might provide a synthesis”. (NoRTHROP, Meeting, op.cit., p.246.) 

37. Lenin seems to make a slight concession in the direction of indeterminacy 
when he writes: ‘History... and particularly the history of revolution is always 
more variated, richer, more complex and more subtle (cunning) than even the 
most (class) conscious vanguards of the best parties and of the most advanced 
classes imagine’’. (Translated from Lukacs, op. cit., p. 291.) 
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desirable. On the contrary, as we pointed out before the foregoing 
analysis has been motivated by the conviction that a positive solution 
of the problem is not only possible but also desirable. We cannot do 
more here than to outline in general terms what we consider to be 
the positive approach to the problem of the integration of social 
inquiry**. A positive solution of our problem will require two things: 
First, a systematic attempt to view socio-cultural phenomena and 
events as processes pertaining to a special level of organization and 
second, the deliberate construction and systematic employment of 
broad conceptual frameworks in terms of which the specialized 
subject-matters of the various social disciplines can be meaningfully 
expressed and related with one another. 

Human society, although intrinsically linked with other structures 
such as living organisms and inanimate nature, nevertheless must be 
regarded as an essentially different and unique level of organization. 
While the three levels of organization represented by human society, 
living organisms and inanimate matter can be shown to be continu- 
ous both in the evolutionary sense and in the sense that the social 
includes the other two and the organic “envelops” the inorganic, 
each exhibits at the same time qualitative differences in the form of 
different degrees of complexity. Indeed so marked are the differences 
that each of the three levels of organization can be shown to be a 
special type of structure. For this reason also each of the three levels 
of organization, although interconnected and interrelated, raises new 
questions and special problems which cannot be adequately treated 
in terms of the concepts and principles which have proved suitable 
to the others. Hence it must always remain futile to try to link the 
various fields of knowledge and to aim at a complete unification of 
our total knowledge by means of an overall synthesis in terms of 
either one principle or one common methodology. Any such attempt 
can only lead to either a forced rationalistic or a mystical unification 
but not to a rational understanding of the universe. 

Indeed, the following statement in which one of the leading 
atomic physicists refers to the various parts of modern physics applies 
with equal force and validity to the attempt to use the validated 
results and methods in one field of inquiry in all others. “‘ The edifice 


38. This approach is set forth in greater detail in the author’s forthcoming book 
The Integration of Social Inquiry. 
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of exact science can hardly be looked upon as a consistent and 
coherent unit in the naive way we had hoped. Simply following the 
prescribed route from any given point will not lead us to all other 
rooms of this building.... The advance from the parts already com- 
pleted to those newly discovered, or to be newly erected, demands 
each time an intellectual jump, which cannot be achieved through 
the simple development of already existing knowledge’’®®. 

The integration of our knowledge of man and society depends, 
in our estimation, upon the elaboration of broad conceptual frame- 
works in terms of which it is possible to define and to interpret all 
the phenomena and events related to human behavior and socio- 
cultural processes. The basic principles which underlie this approach 
to the problem of integration are relatively simple. They are derived 
from the realization that our scientific knowledge is expressed in the 
form of interrelated hypotheses and theories which themselves are 
referring to basic concepts and conceptual frameworks which define, 
interpret and reconcile a large field of human experience. Pheno- 
mena which seem to common sense perception to be disconnected, 
disparate and even opposites may prove to be connected and com- 
pletely reconcilable in terms of a new and wider conceptual frame- 
work. In short, the unification of social inquiry presupposes a widen- 
ing of our basic conceptualizations in such a manner as to give 
systematic and as far as possible unequivocal expression to those 
elementary facts and their functional connections which are funda- 
mental and common to man and society. The social scientist who 
is interested in overcoming the present compartmentalization of 
social knowledge must endeavor to find or construct broad basic 
concepts or symbolic representations of social reality which provide 
an orderly and unambiguous framework for the comprehension of 
social phenomena and their functional interrelationships. 

Viewed in this fashion the unification of social knowledge does 
not differ from the task of scientific inquiry in general. To show 
interconnections, to proceed from partial knowledge of isolated facts 
to a more comprehensive understanding of interrelationships be- 
tween facts; to relate diverse phenomena and theories to a more 
comprehensive scheme; to show how explanations offered at one 


39. W. HEIsENBERG, Philosophic Problems of Nuclear Science, Faber, London, 
n.d., p.25. 
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level of analysis are the consequences of more basic and compre- 
hensive rules and regularities; to show exactly the nature of the 
continuity and relationship which exists between the various levels 
of analysis, these intellectual efforts are indeed part and parcel of 
the effort of arriving at a scientific explanation of the world. In fact, 
all scientific explanations consist precisely in the demonstration of 
the connections between confirmed uniformities and generalizations 
within a given field as well as between different fields of analysis. 
In this sense, scientific explanation ultimately calls for some kind 
of subsummation (reduction) of an explanation under some more 
general law or regularity. The greater the comprehensiveness of the 
latter, the greater the degree of integration achieved. 





Brooklyn College (U.S.A.) K. WittiamM Kapp 


SUMMARY 


While the integration of social inquiry and social knowledge is considered neces- 
sary and desirable as well as possible, as shown in the concluding part of the article, 
the emphasis is on the demonstration of what are believed to be serious short- 
comings in current efforts aiming at an intellectual integration of the social sciences. 
Five major approaches toward an intellectual integration are studied: (1) Inter- 
departmentalism, (2) Historiography, (3) Reasoning by analogy to the physical 
and biological sciences, (4) Positivism and Logical empiricism and (5) Dialectical 
Materialism. 

Interdepartmentalism and interdisciplinary cooperation may contribute to 
a greater awareness of common problems but frequently fail to secure a common 
focus and a common point of view from which the problems are studied. Historio- 
graphy as a vehicle of intellectual snythesis suffers from the fact that it has clung 
more than the other social sciences to a phenomenological approach; that it has 
rarely shown an interest in checking its assumptions as to human nature, if indeed 
it made use of any such assumption; and that it seems to operate without a technical 
vocabulary of clearly defined concepts. 

The usefulness of reasoning by analogy to the physical and biological sciences 
as a method of integrating the social sciences is limited by the fact that the ap- 
parent similarities between subject-matters of the different disciplines always 
turn out upon closer investigation to be less complete and less perfect than was 
originally assumed and that in the end the analogy may open the way to a perni- 
cious falsification of the materials studied and the perception of the social scientist. 
Positivism and logical empiricism have made significant contributions to the 
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exploration of the unity of scientific inquiry. However, their dogmatic suspicion 
of the a-priori or theoretical component of our knowledge would confine any 
unification of social inquiry either in terms of a common language and method 
or in terms ofa so-called encyclopedic integration to only one part of our knowledge. 

While dialectical materialism offers an integrated interpretation of reality its 
usefulness is seriously limited by (1) the fact that it is not based upon an empiri- 
cally verified knowledge concerning the nature of man and of the nature of socio- 
cultural processes and (2) the false imputation of a high degree of determinism 
and predictability which the logic of the dialectics invites and which is itself a 
product of our tendency in the West to think in terms of dichotomies and to 
impute a dualistic character to historical processes. 

The author looks toward a positive solution of the problem of the integration 
of social knowledge in terms of two broad conceptual frameworks of man and 
culture which he insists must take full account of the unique characteristics of 
socio-cultural phenomena and events conceived as processes pertaining to a 
special level of organization or systems to be distinguished from living organism 
and inanimate matter. 


ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


Wege zur Integration der Sozialwissenschaften: Eine kritische Wiirdigung. Wenngleich die 
Integration der Sozialwissenschaften und der sozialen Erkenntnisse als notwendig, 
wiinschbar und auch als méglich betrachtet wird, wie im Schlussteil des Artikels 
dargelegt, so liegt doch das Hauptgewicht auf der Darstellung der ernsthaften 
Mangel, die den Versuchen, zu einer Integration der Sozialwissenschaften zu ge- 
langen, anhaften. Fiinf grundlegende Wege zu einer solchen Integration werden 
erértert: 1. Zusammenarbeit unter den einzelnen Disziplinen der Sozialwissen- 
schaften; 2. Historiographie; 3. Verwendung von Analogien aus dem Gebiet der 
Naturwissenschaften; 4. Positivismus und logischer Empirismus; 5. Dialektischer 
Materialismus. 

Die Zusammenarbeit unter den einzelnen Disziplinen der Sozialwissen- 
schaften mag wohl dazu beitragen, die gemeinsamen Probleme besser zu erkennen, 
aber haufig gelingt es nicht, ein gemeinsames zentrales Forschungsobjekt festzu- 
legen und einen gemeinsamen Blickpunkt zu finden, von dem aus die Probleme zu 
untersuchen sind. Die Historiographie als Mittel der Synthese hat den Nachteil, 
dass sie mehr als andere Sozialwissenschaften an der phanomenologischen Me- 
thode (approach) festhalt; dass sie kaum je ein Interesse bekundet hat, ihre An- 
nahmen iiber die Natur des Menschen zu iiberpriifen, soweit sie solche Annahmen 
iiberhaupt gemacht hat; und dass sie ohne ein technisches Vocabularium von klar 
definierten Begriffen arbeitet. 

Die Verwendung von Analogien aus dem Gebiet der Naturwissenschaften als 
Methode zur Integration der Sozialwissenschaften ist dadurch beschrankt, dass 
die scheinbare Ahnlichkeit der Forschungsgegenstande der verschiedenen Diszi- 
plinen bei naherem Zusehen sich immer als weniger gross erweist als urspriinglich 
angenommen und dass letztlich die Analogie den Weg 6ffnet zu einer fatalen Ver- 
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falschung der Untersuchungsobjekte und der Anschauung des Sozialwissen- 
schaftlers. Der Positivismus und der logische Empirismus haben Wesentliches zur 
Erforschung der Einheit der Wissenschaften beigetragen. Doch wiirde ihr dogma- 
tisches Misstrauen gegeniiber dem a priori, d. h. der theoretischen Komponente 
unserer Erkenntnis, die Vereinheitlichung der Sozialwissenschaften — sei es in 
Form einer gemeinsamen Sprache und Methode oder in Form einer sogenannten 
enzyklopadischen Integration — auf einen Teilbereich unserer Erkenntnis be- 
schranken. 

Demgegeniiber bietet der dialektische Materialismus eine integrierte Aus- 
legung der Realitat. Seine Niitzlichkeit wird indessen stark eingeschrankt, erstens 
durch die Tatsache, dass er nicht auf einem empirisch verifizierten Wissen iiber 
die Natur des Menschen und der gesellschaftlich-kulturellen Prozesse basiert, 
zweitens durch die falschliche Annahme eines hohen Grades von Determinismus 
und Voraussehbarkeit, zu der die Logik der dialektischen Methode einladt und 
die der im Westen vorherrschenden Tendenz entspringt, in Form von Gegen- 
satzen zu denken und den geschichtlichen Prozessen einen dualistischen Cha- 
rakter beizumessen. 

Der Autor sieht eine positive Lésung des Problems der Integration der Sozial- 
wissenschaften basierend auf zwei umfassenden Begriffssystemen vom Menschen 
und von der Kultur, die — wie der Verfasser nachdriicklich betont — den einzig- 
artigen Merkmalen der gesellschaftlich-kulturellen Erscheinungen und Ereig- 
nissen Rechnung tragen miissen; diese sind zu verstehen als Prozesse, zugehérend 
einer speziellen Organisationsstufe, die vom lebenden Organismus wie von der 
leblosen Materie zu unterscheiden ist. 


RESUME 


Méthodes d’intégration des sciences sociales: appréciation critique. Bien que |’intégration 
des sciences et des connaissances sociales soit considérée comme nécessaire, dé- 
sirable et possible, comme le démontre la conclusion de cet article, l’accent est 
mis sur l’exposé des défauts inhérents aux tentatives faites pour intégrer les sciences 
sociales. Cinq méthodes principales d’une telle intégration sont étudiés: 1° Col- 
laboration entre les différentes disciplines des sciences sociales; 2° Historiographie ; 
3° Raisonnement par analogie avec les sciences physiques et naturelles; 4° Posi- 
tivisme et empirisme; 5° Matérialisme dialectique. 

La coopération entre les différentes disciplines des sciences sociales peut contri- 
buer 4 mieux connaitre les problémes communs, mais souvent elle ne réussit pas a 
établir un but commun de recherches et un point de vue commun sous I’angle 
duquel les problémes doivent étre étudiés. L’historiographie en tant que moyen 
de synthése a le désavantage de s’en tenir plus que les autres sciences sociales a 
la méthode phénoménologique; qu’elle n’a que rarement montré de l’intérét 
a contréler ses hypothéses sur la nature humaine, pour autant qu’elle en ait émis; 
et qu’elle parait travailler sans disposer d’un vocabulaire technique de concepts 
clairement définis. 
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L’utilisation du raisonnement par analogie du domaine des sciences physiques 
ou biologiques comme méthode d’intégration des sciences sociales est limitée par 
le fait qu’aprés examen approfondi les apparentes similitudes entre les objets de 
recherches des différentes disciplines se révélent toujours moins grandes qu’on ne 
avait d’abord supposé et que finalement l’analogie peut ouvrir la voie a une 
dangereuse falsification des sujets étudiés et de la perception des sociologues. Le 
positivisme et l’empirisme logique ont largement contribué a la recherche de 
Punité des sciences. Néanmoins, leur méfiance dogmatique envers I’a priori, 
c’est-a-dire la composante théorique de notre connaissance limiterait toute uni- 
fication des sciences sociales — soit sous la forme d’un langage et d’une méthode 
communs, soit sous la forme d’une intégration dite encyclopédique — a un seul 
secteur de notre connaissance. 

Le matérialisme dialectique offre une interprétation intégrée de la réalité: 
cependant son utilité est sérieusement limitée 1° par le fait qu’elle n’est pas fondéc 
sur une connaissance vérifiée empiriquement concernant la nature de l’homme et 
celle du processus socio-culturel et 2° par la fausse hypothése d’un haut degré de 
déterminisme et de prévisibilité a laquelle invite la logique de la méthode dia- 
lectique et qui résulte elle-méme de la tendance régnant dans le monde occidental 
de penser a l’aide de notions contraires et d’attribuer un caractére dualiste au 
processus historique. 

L’auteur envisage une solution positive du probléme de l’intégration des 
sciences sociales reposant sur deux vastes systémes de concepts de l’homme et de 
la culture qui — ainsi qu’il le souligne — doivent pleinement tenir compte des 
caractéristiques propres des phénoménes socio-culturels; ceux-ci doivent étre 
congus comme des processus appartenant a un degré spécial d’organisation qu’ il 
faut différencier de l’organisme vivant comme de la matiére inanimée. 
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MONETARY POLICY 
AND THE PUBLIC DEBT: AN APPRAISAL 
OF POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 

IN THE USA 


In the years since the end of World War u we have witnessed in the 
United States a development that can reasonably be interpreted as 
the vindication of classical monetary policy. Today monetary policy 
stands once again on an equal footing with fiscal policy. For the 
student of monetary problems, however, the process by which this 
triumph was achieved is in many ways of more interest than the end 
result itself. There were of course merged into this process many 
elements which do not properly belong within the province of the 
economist. For example, this restoration of classical (or flexible) 
monetary policy in the United States did involve a struggle, often 
intense and stormy, between two bureaucratic titans: the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve System. And it is not difficult to find in the 
positions adopted by these agencies some vestiges of organizational 
self-interest. But, in addition to this and to whatever else may have 
kept the Federal Reserve and the Treasury at odds over policy 
matters, the substantive economic issue of the compatibility of the 
use of flexible monetary policy and the existence of a large public 
debt was for many years basic to their disagreement. It is with this 
problem and the controversy that grew out of it that the present 
essay is concerned. 

In its origin, the post-war problem is of course tied directly to the 
war-time policies adopted jointly by the Treasury and the System; 
its roots, however, extend back to the mid-1g30’s. A full under- 
standing of the post-war monetary controversy requires therefore 
that events of the half-decade after 1935, as well as those of the war 
years, be examined. That is the task of Section 1. In Section the 
post-war evolution of Treasury and Federal Reserve policies is 
outlined. But, having taken care of this, it would be diffcult indeed 
to pass up the opportunity to “‘second-guess”’ the policy-makers 
of both organizations, even though the exercise itself is inherently 
unfair. In Section m1 and tv, then, the interpretations of the post-war 
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situation offered by these agencies are matched against actual 
developments: first in the pre-Accord period, and following that, 
in the period after March 1951. 


I. DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PRE-WAR AND WAR YEARS 


The Pre-War Period 


Looking back, the most important development of the last half of the 
1930’s was the emergence of a structure of interest rates different 
from its predecessors in two important respects. By comparison with 
previous decades, the absolute level of yields was low. Moreover, the 
spread between long- and short-term yields widened considerably 
during this period. This latter characteristic of the rate structure 
turned out to be of peculiar significance for the post-war because it 
was this yield curve—only slightly modified—that was pegged by 
the monetary authorities when the United States entered World 
War u. And it was the preservation of this yield spread that in large 
measure gave rise to the particular distribution (by length to ma- 
turity) of private holdings of the public debt that was to prove so 
troublesome to these same monetary authorities in the post-war. 

In the years from 1930 through 1940, except for the period from 
mid-1936 through mid-1937 when it pursued an ill-fated policy of 
restraint, the System followed what was in fact an “‘easy-money”’ 
program. Because Federal Reserve credit outstanding remained 
roughly constant after 1934, the large gold inflows that came on the 
heels of the devaluation swelled member bank reserves. Under- 
standably, large portions of this new-found liquidity remained in the 
form of excess reserves. But lenders were still faced with the problem 
of finding satisfactory outlets for a portion of their funds, since private 
credit demand had dropped off sharply during this period. With the 
growth of the public debt, they began to divert an increasing share 
of their funds into Treasury obligations. Insurance companies and 
mutual savings banks particularly increased their holdings of such 


1. For a more extensive treatment of the developments of the 1930’s, as well 
as those of the war years, see J.S. Frorpe, The Federal Reserve System, 1945-1949, 
Oxford 1954, Chaps. 1 and u. See Appendix, Table 1, for yield data. 
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tual assets very considerably, although even among these lenders the 


hat, growth was small by comparison with what the war would bring?. 

Along with this preference for assets relatively free of default- 

risk, some lenders showed a very marked interest in short-term debt. 

The then prevailing low level of yields, when set against the back- 

ground of much higher yields in previous periods, makes under- 

standable the expectation that rates would again be higher in the 

near future. The literature of this period indicates clearly that this 

view persisted right through to the beginning of the war, and with 

he such undiminished strength that one wonders if it was not simply a 
nt wish. 

ith There seems little doubt that this expectation of rising rates, which 

he made short-term assets so attractive, especially to commercial banks, 

ly was of crucial significance in determining the structure of interest 

re rates that did emerge in the last half of the 1930’s. It is clear, however, 

it that the developments on the demand side of the market also worked 

dy to widen the spread between long- and short-term yields. Private 

ld credit demand was in general inadequate, but the shortage was 

re especially noticeable in the short-term market. And, at the same 

A time, the type of borrowing undertaken by the Treasury tended to 

0 push the rate structure in the same direction that lenders’ pre- 

ferences did. During the mid-1930’s the Treasury attempted to 

n utilize (or fulfill?) the desire of commercial banks for intermediate- 

f term obligations by borrowing on three-to-five year notes. But, after 


‘ 1936, the Treasury moved even more into the long-term market, for 
1 | it reduced its bill and note issues, discontinued the one-year certi- 
ficates of indebtedness, and increased the long-term bond debt’. 


2. See Appendix, Table 2. 

3. See Appendix, Table 3. It is difficult to understand fully just what moti- i 
vated this behavior on the part of the Treasury. The move to longer-term issues 
may have been an attempt to satisfy the needs of non-bank lenders, for this type 
of lender was undoubtedly anxious to obtain long-term debt with a reasonable 
coupon and adequate safety. This action appears to make little sense, however, 
if judged in terms of stabilization criteria. Assuming that the above-mgntioned 
desire for longer-term issues was operative, then continued finansmg in the 
short-term market would have driven long-term yields even dower. Since it is 
likely that the demand for long-term credit is more interest-elastic than the 
demand for short-term credit, it would seem, at least at first glance, that con- 
tinued financing in the short-term market would have been more desirable from 
the stabilization point of view. 
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This rate structure that developed—characterized, as was sug- 
gested above, by a low level of absolute yields and, more important, a 
very wide spread between long and short-term yields—would doubt- 
less have interested academic economists regardless of what followed. 
But, because the United States entered the war when it did, the rami- 
fications of this yield curve were magnified to the point where many 
other people came to dwell on its significance. Tracing through the 
developments of the war years, one can see just how this rate struc- 
ture came to cast its shadow over the post-war period. 


The War Years 


The entrance of the United States into the war caused a rather sharp 
change in the domestic economic picture, and the Federal Reserve, 
in consultation with the Treasury, modified its policy accordingly’. 
The overriding aim was to ensure an adequate market for the heavy 
financing that the war effort was expected to entail. To guard against 
speculative moves on Treasury issues and to prevent an unwanted 
income redistribution in favor of commercial banks and institutional 
lenders, the System announced in April 1942 that it would peg the 
bill rate at 3/8ths of one percent. Furthermore, its actions in the 
ensuing months made it quite clear that the whole Treasury curve 
would be pegged at yields only slightly higher than those prevailing 
at the end of 1941. At about the same time, it was announced that 
(with some exceptions) commercial banks would be forbidden to 
purchase Treasury issues over ten years to maturity. Against this 
background, wartime financing began in earnest. 

The most publicized change associated with the war was of course 
the growth of the public debt; between the end of 1941 and mid- 
1945, the gross direct debt increased roughly four and a half times, 
to a level of $ 259 bil. But, with this, there were other important, if 


4. For a statement of the policy aims of the Federal Reserve and the Treasury 
during this period, together with the steps taken to implement these goals, see 
Monetary, Credit and Fiscal Policies: A Collection of Statements Submitted to the 
Subcommittee on Monetary, Credit, and Fiscal Policies by Government Off- 
cials, Bankers, Economists, and Others; Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, 81st Congress, 1st Session, Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1949, p. 24-36. 
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somewhat less serious developments. For one thing, in spite of the 
rapid growth of savings bonds outstanding (which were non-nego- 
tiable), marketable debt increased in relative importance over the 
war years. In addition, there was also a shift in the maturity distri- 
bution of the marketable public debt during this period; bills and 
certificates increased in relative importance while bonds and notes 
declined®. Both of these changes in the structure of the debt were of 
significance for the post-war in that they increased the magnitude 
of the problem of refunding the debt, thereby tending to focus atten- 
tion on cost considerations. 

The tremendous wartime increase in the public debt had a much 
more pronounced impact on the portfolios of lenders of all kinds than 
had the pre-war growth of the debt. During the war, opportunities 
for lending in the private market were few as a consequence of go- 
vernment credit and tax policies and the increasing liquidity of in- 
dustrial firms. Lenders, faced with this situation, had little alter- 
native but to take up large shares of Treasury issues. Their portfolios 
of government securities grew in absolute and relative importance, 
reaching levels quite out of proportion with any previous experience®. 
Then, too, there was at the same time a tendency for private lenders 
to lengthen the average maturity of their government securities port- 
folios, a development quite at odds with the change in the maturity 
distribution of the debt that was also taking place. The pegging of a 
sharply and continuously increasing yield curve was bound to make 
long-term issues more attractive than short-term issues, regardless of 
the needs of lenders. For, while the yield curve that was pegged may 
have fitted conditions of the 1930’s, the removal of the uncertainty 
element (through pegging) made a differential cost of switching the 
only realistic basis for a yield spread. 

The preference for long-term issues was manifested in an ever 
increasing assault on the pegged Treasury yield curve, a type of 
behavior sometimes referred to as “pattern-playing”’’. Insurance 
companies and savings banks, typically interested in long-term assets, 
as well as other kinds of lenders, not-so-typically interested in such 
assets, bought the longest-term government securities almost exclusi- 
vely. When cramped for funds, these lenders were able to dispose of 

5. See Appendix, Table 4. 

6. See Appendix, Table 5. 
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issues that had matured into (commercial) bank eligibility. For the 
latter, no less than the non-bank lenders, were also continuously 
“reaching out”’ for the longest-term issues allowed them’. And the 
banks, in their turn, were able to conduct open-market operations 
on the Federal Reserve whenever their desires exceeded their means. 
The extent of this type of operation is indicated quite clearly by the 
changes in the System’s portfolio over this period: at the end of 1941, 
Federal Reserve holdings of bills and certificates were almost nil, 
although total holdings of government securities were about $ 2.2 bil. ; 
by mid-1945, however, bills and certificates comprised roughly 87 
percent of a total portfolio of almost $ 22 bil. Of course, this deve- 
lopment is just what the monetary authorities wanted at that time, 
so that any alarm as to its implications was for the most part sur- 
pressed. 

At the end of the war, then, bank and non-bank lenders found 
themselves in possession of unusually large portfolios of government 
securities. And, what is more, a very considerable proportion of these 
holdings were concentrated in long-term Treasury obligations’. 
There is no doubt that the increase in the absolute and the relative 
importance of holdings of government securities was the crucial 
aspect of the post-war problem, to be discussed shortly. But the fact 
that, as a consequence of the particular yield curve that was pegged, 
long-term issues made up a considerable portion of these holdings 
was also of considerable importance; for, as will be seen below, this 
development intensified all of the problems associated with the first 
change. The same can in fact be said for the increase in the relative 


7. Because of this desire on the part of the commercial banks, the prohibition 
of commercial bank purchases of government securities over ten years to maturity 
had the effect of adding strength to the Treasury yield curve at the “ten year 
mark’’, thereby giving an added assurance of capital gains to those lenders who 
bought longer and then sold to the banks. 

8. See Appendix, Table 6. 

g. It is true that commercial banks did also increase their short-term holdings, 
though this was mostly as a hedge against very large Treasury deposits. But even 
so, the relative importance of longer-term issues did increase between mid-1943 
and mid-1945. And, although there was a decline in the relative importance of 
such holdings between the start and the close of the war, the absolute growth was 
so great as to impart major significance to fluctuations in the capital values of 


these long-term assets. 
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1€ importance of the marketable debt and the short-term debt. Both of 
ly these changes made that much more important the Treasury’s pro- 
le blem of refunding the debt. 


II, TREASURY AND FEDERAL RESERVE POLICIES 
IN THE POST-WAR PERIOD 


re The Position of the Treasury 


p- As the war drew to a close, the government turned its attention to 
z, the problem of reconverting the economy to a peacetime basis. 
r- Unable, however, to gauge correctly the impact that the backlog 
demand built up during the war would have, or to foresee the course 
d that international relations would take, economists and public offi- 
at cials alike were not optimistic about the ease with which this transition 
se could be accomplished. The Treasury in particular accepted the 
P. view that in the immediate post-war the possibility of widespread 
/e unemployment rather than inflation constituted the real threat to 
al stability. Its officials argued that the over-riding characteristic of the 
ct economy was an extreme and inhibiting uncertainty about the future, 
d, and that therefore the optimum policy was simply one that assured 
4s the economy that the future would be just like the present. For only 
is if it was so assured, would the economy be willing to take on those 
st activities that would lead to full-employment. In this light, then, 
ye a maximum contribution would be made if the wartime pattern of 
rates was continued into the future?®. 
yn The Treasury, it appears, did not fear that higher interest rates 
ty | as such would adversely affect the achievement of a high level of 
ar 


economic activity. The official view was skeptical indeed about the 
sensitivity of borrowers to changes in interest rates, at least where cost 
considerations were supposed to underlie this sensitivity. What the 


s, | Treasury did fear, however, was the unfavorable repercussions that 
-n | 

et : , , 
3 | 10. See Monetary Policy and the Management of the Public Debt: Their Role in 
of Achieving Price Stability and High-Level Employment; Joint Committee on the 
as Economic Report, 82nd Congress, 2nd Session, Washington, U.S. Government 
of Printing Office, 1952, Part 1, p. 52-61. (Hereafter, this volume is referred to as 


the Patman Compendium.) 
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sudden, sharp changes in yields would have on the expectations of 
both borrowers and lenders. Such fluctuations, when taken as sym- 
bolic of an entire policy, would destroy borrowers’ and lenders’ “‘con- 
fidence in the future’. They would undermine any incentive to un- 
dertake private investment programs and precipitate a flight into 
liquidity, making lenders less willing to include riskier debt in their 
portfolios. 

Underlying this fear was a belief that the government debt issued 
during the war was “loosely held”. At the then prevailing rate 
spread between private and government securities, lenders simply 
did not want to hold the large quantities of Treasury obligations that 
they actually did. It was felt that the absence during the war of any 
significant private credit demand explained this distribution of assets 
in lenders’ portfolios and that as the opportunity arose, as private 
credit demand revived, lenders would switch out of government 
securities and into private debt. The Treasury reasoned from this 
that any small increase in yields would induce large-scale selling of 
government securities in advance of private commitments or the 
increase in the demand for private credit. Any increase in yields 
would be interpreted as an abandonment of the peg. Thus, given this 
desire to move out of Treasury obligations, sales would be made to 
minimize capital losses: the latter consideration being made more 
important by the fact that holdings of government securities were 
concentrated so heavily in long-term issues. Without considerable 
Federal Reserve support, sueh selling would of course push rates 
much higher, and with the higher rates would come the much feared 
change in expectation. 

It is clear, then, that given its choice between a policy biased in the 
direction of inflation and one biased in the opposite direction, the 
Treasury chose the former. This reflects the predominant concern 
with the problem of unemployment. The Treasury was anxious that 
the situation in the credit markets be maintained as it was as an 
incentive to borrowers, and it was quite willing to allow lenders to 
move out of Treasury securities as private credit demand developed 
again. If lenders were given a reasonable guarantee that they could 
move out of government securities at some fixed price as they wished, 
then there would be no queuing up of worried sellers. Rather, 
switches would take place as changes in the level of private credit 
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demand dictated. Unwilling to let interest rates rise in the face of an 
increase in the demand for private credit, the Treasury sought the 
necessary equilibrium adjustment in an increase in real income. The 
expansion of the money supply inherent in such a policy would not 
result in a general price rise because of the existence of excess ca- 
pacity. 

Officially, the Treasury based its advocacy of a continuation of 
the pegged yield curve on the argument summarized here. But there 
were, during this period, other arguments in defense of the Treasury 
position; and, doubtlessly, many Treasury people, whether publicly 
or privately, put great store by these other justifications. It is likely, 
for example, that during the early stages of the post-war boom, in 
the last half of 1946 and in 1947, individuals inside the Treasury felt 
(as many economists did) that the economy’s splendid performance 
was only a transitory thing and that the basic problem was still 
stagnation. If indeed the recovery was to be of short duration, and if 
whatever inflationary forces that were present would soon die a 
natural death, then a general increase in even short-term rates would 
hardly be necessary. Especially, since during this pre-Accord period 
there lurked not far beneath the surface a fear that any increase in 
yield would prove for political reasons to be irreversible. It would be 
unwise to give up what it had taken years and years to achieve—na- 
mely, low interest rates—even where the gain from doing so might 
prove to be considerable. 

Also, superimposed on these somewhat latent objections was 
another, this one founded on the belief that quantitative monetary 
measures are a particularly blunt stabilization instrument. Quite 
apart from any reference to the problem of the “loosely held”’ debt, 
it is possible to argue that small increases in interest rates will exert 
little if any restraining influence, and that large increases will have a 
significant effect only because they precipitate a general recession!"!. 
By definition, that is, any increase in yields that is effective is also 
too effective. This argument has of course become very common in 
recent years, but it was also heard often in 1947 and 1948, at a time 


11. See Professor FRIEDMAN’s very clever analysis of this argument in his 
contribution to ‘‘The Controversy Over Monetary Policy’’, Review of Economics 
and Statistics, Vol. xxx (1951), August, p. 188/189. As he points out, to be valid 
the argument must involve a discontinuity. 
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when the “loosely held’’ debt could have been interpreted as com- 
pounding the difficulties supposedly inherent in quantitative mone- 
tary measures. 

When the Korean War broke out, the Treasury reverted to the 
policy it had advocated during World War 11: “The maintenance of 
stability should take priority over all other market considerations”’!’, 
Beyond this, Treasury officials felt that traditional monetary mea- 
sures were inappropriate to the special circumstances prevailing at 
the time the war started. The economy, it was argued, was still very 
liquid and therefore “insulated to a considerable extent from the 
effects of general credit restraint measures”’!*, Then, too, selective 
expansion and contraction of the various lines of economic activity 
in accord with the war effort required qualitative, not quantitative 
measures. But, as always, behind these arguments was the Treasury’s 
insistence on the need for completely successful financing operations. 
In the mind of the Treasury, this meant a perfectly stable market. 

Thus, throughout the post-war period, right up until the time of 
the Accord between the Treasury and the Federal Reserve in March 
1951, the Treasury’s policy remained essentially unmodified. It is 
perhaps true, as Treasury statements allege, that as full-employment 
became more and more a reality and as it became increasingly clear 
that there would be no immediate post-war recession, its policy- 
makers came to recognize the dangers of inflation and accordingly 
became more willing to go along with the Federal Reserve. The fact 
remains, however, that the Treasury fought a delaying action, 
attempting each time to postpone recommended yield increases and, 
failing this, attempting to reassure the market via “‘open-mouth” 
operations that such increases in rates that did take place presaged 
no fundamental change in policy’*. The Treasury was quite willing 
to attack the problem of inflation through its debt management 
program. And, in fact, it did so. But, at the same time, it persisted in 
its advocacy of a pegged yield curve. The arguments advanced in 


12. Patman Compendium, p. 67/68. 

13. Ibid., p. 69. 

14. On a number of occasions during the period of controversy, the Treasury 
attempted to achieve its aims by making its position known to the market and 
the public my means of official utterances. This is but one instance. ‘‘Open 
mouth”’ operations refer to such tactics. Of course, the System also engaged in 
such activities, sometimes to counteract the Treasury’s influence. 
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defense of the policy, the reasons given, these changed somewhat as 
underlying economic conditions changed. Yet, the main plank of its 
policy—that low, stable yields were essential—remained unaltered. 
Moreover, it is likely that had there been no pressure from the 
System for a change in policy, the Treasury would not by itself have 
moved toward higher yields. Just how, and on what grounds the 
System won out against this position is our next topic. 


The Opposition of the Federal Reserve 


To say the least, the Federal Reserve’s appraisa: of the post-war 
situation differed rather sharply from the position adopted by the 
Treasury. Only in the first few months after the end of World War u 
did the System tentatively accept the latter’s view of the need to 
safeguard the government securities market against even minor 
fluctuations. But even during this period it was a reluctant partner, 
for from the very beginning System spokesmen emphasized the infla- 
tionary threat inherent in the policy advocated by the Treasury. 

The first perceptible hint of discord between these two agencies 
came in connection with the System’s desire to push up short-term 
yields on government securities in an attempt to curb the pattern- 
playing that had continued with increased intensity into the post- 
war. It is of course possible that this desired move was intended as 
the first encounter in a long battle, although contrary assurances 
were given the Treasury at the time, for the System clearly recognized 
that unpegging would have to be done gradually. Be that as it may, 
however, lenders were, by aggressively seeking long-term issues, con- 
tinuously forcing the Federal Reserve to sell from its long-term port- 
folio to halt the rise in prices. There was, furthermore, a fear that 
lower and lower yields would spell eventual doom for those organi- 
zations that derived a large portion of their income from investment 
in long-term debt. In April 1946, over Treasury objections, the pre- 
ferential discount rate was eliminated, and in the third quarter of 
1947 the pegs on the bill and certificate rates were removed". Then, 


15. The preferential discount rate was the rate charged by the Federal Re- 
serve for the discounting of government securities maturing in less than one year. 
Designed to induce commercial banks to hold short-term Treasury issues, the 
rate was one-half of one percent, half of the regular rate. 
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late in the same year, the System struck much closer to the heart of 
the Treasury position. On the night before Christmas, at a time when 
the market was already very uneasy, the support prices on the longest- 
term issues were lowered. With this the Federal Reserve had moved 
some considerable distance from the war-time pattern of rates. In 
fact, the market had been given a sufficient jolt so that in early 1948 
the problem facing monetary authorities was just the opposite to 
what it had been nine months before. But, whether for good or bad, 
an important point had been won. 

Actually, even before the System was successful in pushing through 
the above-mentioned yield increases, it had sought for a solution to 
the pattern-playing problem in the so-called “‘secondary reserve 
proposal’’!®, Commercial banks, according to this plan, would have 
had'to hold a secondary reserve of short-term Treasury debt against 
their demand and time deposits. The exact percentage required 
would have been set by the Open Market Committee as market 
conditions dictated. Forcing these banks to hold short-term Treasury 
issues would—because they had sold so heavily from their short- 
term portfolios—have bolstered the short-term market and at the 
same time taken some of the upward pressure on prices off the long- 
term market. And, because commercial banks are such an important 
segment of the Treasury’s market, this forced change in their buying 
habits would have reduced the incentive for other lenders to con- 
tinue playing the pattern. 

This plan was a long time in the mill, however, and by the time 
it came up for Congressional action (late 1947) the problem was no 
longer that of pattern-playing, but rather debt monetization. The 
proposal was of course still relevant, for even locking short-term 
holdings into bank portfolios would to some extent minimize the 
monetization of Treasury issues. But, except for Mr. Eccles (then 
Chairman of the Board of Governors), his supporters within the 
System, and some economists outside the System, everyone opposed 
the plan and it was never given legislative sanction?’. 


16. Mention was made of such a plan in the Annual Report of the Board of 
Governors in 1945 and again in 1946. 

17. In 1947, at the time that the secondary reserve proposal was being dis- 
cussed, there was another plan circulating within the Federal Reserve. Termed 
the “‘ceiling reserve plan’’, it was an attempt to institute one hundred percent 
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By far the most interesting and important opposition to Mr. Eccles’ 
position was given by Mr. Allan Sproul, then President of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. For, in opposing selective controls like 
the secondary reserve plan, he helped formulate a doctrine that soon 
thereafter became the official view of the System. Mr. Sproul’s po- 
sition was intermediate to the “‘extreme”’ policies advocated by the 
Treasury on the one hand and Mr. Eccles on the other. He was quite 
willing to admit the legitimacy of the Treasury’s demand for a stable 
market, and at the same time would assign monetary measures only 
a modest role in any over-all stabilization program. Yet, monetary 
policy could make some contribution. The way to the realization of 
it was not, however, through the institution of additional selective 
controls; rather than this, one should aim at a modest restoration of 
the traditional quantitative measures of credit control. Increases in 
yields, small enough to be consistent with the needs of the Treasury 
—if not with the Treasury’s definition of its needs—would effectively 
curtail credit expansion, primarily through their effects on the 
behavior of lenders. All that was required, then, was that the System 
be allowed to gradually back away from its absolute commitment, 
and within narrow limits be free to establish different levels of support 
more appropriate to the circumstances of any given moment. With 
only a little freedom, the Federal Reserve could then live up to its 
responsibilities to the whole country, as well as to the Treasury. 

This argument, sometimes referred to as the New York Bank’s 
position, gradually gained prominence within the System. By mid- 
1950, when the Treasury-Federal Reserve squabble was again openly 
resumed, it was the official doctrine of the Board of Governors. In the 
meantime, the System had also been fortified for the coming battle 
by the Congressional support for its policies evidenced at the Douglas 
Hearings conducted in mid-1949. Thus, when inflationary forces 
again developed at the outset of the Korean War, System spokesmen 
were firm in their insistence that all firm market supports had to be 
abandoned. The fight actually broke into plain view when the two 
agencies followed contradictory policies in connection with Septem- 
ber-October 1950 and the December 1950-January 1951 refunding 
reserve requirements at the margin. This plan did have a certain vogue among 
research people at the Board, but it never received the support of the policy- 
makers. 
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operations. Even though the market was near chaos in these months, 
the Federal Reserve persevered and finally won its most impressive 
victory, for the Accord which was announced to the market on 
March 3, 1951, was in fact a confirmation of the Sproul position. In 
return for the freedom to manipulate yields on Treasury issues of all 
maturities, the Federal Reserve promised to “ maintain orderly mar- 
kets for U.S. Government securities’’. 


The Accord and after 


If so inclined, one could interpret the Accord as a triumph for 
orthodoxy, or as a belated recognition of the virtues of the free 
market. The Board of Governors was apparently so inclined, for 
starting in late 1952 it took another long step toward what it consi- 
dered to be an even freer market for Treasury issues. In October the 
Board of Governors announced its decision to withdraw all direct 
support from Treasury financing operations. This was the first of 
three policy changes that emerged from the System’s “‘intensive re- 
examination... of the techniques (then) employed with particular 
reference to the potential impact of such techniques on market 
behavior’’!§. In March 1953 the second change was announced. It 
was an important rephrasing of the Board’s policy directive to its 
Open Market Committee: prior to that time, open-market operations 
had been conducted so as to ‘‘maintain orderly markets for U.S. 
Government securities”’; henceforth, they would be conducted with 
the much more limited aim of correcting any “‘ disorderly situation in 
the Government securities market”’. Finally, at about the same time, 
it was announced that until further notice System open-market 
operations would be carried out in Treasury bills only, unless a 
“disorderly” situation developed in the long-term market. It was 
made clear that such a development was thought unlikely. 

With the last of these innovations, the Board parted company with 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and in doing so precipitated 
a clandestine but nevertheless intense disagreement on policy. From 
the start, President Sproul and others of the New York Bank’s staff 


18. United States Monetary Policy: Recent Thinking and Experience; Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, 83rd Congress, 2nd Session, Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1954, p. 15-16. 
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who had been instrumental in shaping policy disagreed with this 
change. Questioning the Board’s underlying assumption concerning 
the speed with which changes in short-term yields would be trans- 
mitted to the long-term market, they argued that the System was 
foolish to so openly tie its hands. Inside the System and in public 
utterances the members of the New York Bank made known their 
opposition, but to no avail. Although it may have left scars, the 
Board’s view triumphed!’ 

The announcement of the “bills only”’ or ‘‘ Martin doctrine”’, as 
it is sometimes called, was the last significant modification of System 
policiy to this time. We can therefore now turn to a brief examination 
of a few of the substantive issues involved in the arguments reviewed 
above. But first, one or two summary comments on the development 
of Federal Reserve policy seem in order. The evolution of this 
policy appears first of all to have been a more complex phenomenon 
than was that of the Treasury position. There was, for example, a 
greater diversity of opinion within the System. And System officials 
did a good deal of casting about in an attempt to find the proper 
approach to post-war problems. System thinking appears to have 
been more imaginative: or, one might almost say, more creative. This 
can, at least in part, be attributed to the fact that the System was the 
restive partner in the post-war controversy, while the Treasury, 
happy enough with the status quo, had only to conduct a holding 
operation. 

On the other hand, there was a strong element of continuity in 
System policy as it evolved in the post-war years. In part, of course, 
this was a result of the fact that the Federal Reserve faced the same 
intransigent foe right along, and behind it the same market pro- 
blems. In a real sense, however, the developments of March 1953 
—the change in the open-market directive and the “bills only” 
doctrine—were but another step in the same direction as all of the 


19. The resignation of President Sproul, announced on May 1, 1956, was 
interpreted in some quarters as stemming in part from this intra-System con- 
troversy. Also, the controversy seems to have intensified the Board’s desire for 
a reorganization of the Open Marke: Committee. Of course, there has for some 
time been a widespread feeling that the manager and operating staff of this 
committee should be under closer Board supervision. In this instance, however, 
there may have been additional reasons for this long desired reorganization. 
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other steps taken before the Accord. The fight with the Treasury 
helped to highlight the direction in which System policy was moving, 
but freedom from Treasury domination was not all that the System 
hoped to achieve. 


Ill. THE PRE-ACCORD EXPERIENCE REVIEWED 


Even with the aid of hindsight, a review of the pre-Accord experience 
aimed at determining the respective merits of the positions adopted 
by the Treasury and the Federal Reserve is not an easy task. Never- 
theless, some very limited observations concerning two of the more 
important issues raised in the post-war discussion can be made. There 
is first the problem of pattern-playing and the continuation of the 
peg in the short end of the Treasury’s market. Second, the related but 
more general question of the validity of the Treasury’s assertion 
about the consequences that would flow from any attempt to unpeg 
the whole market for government securities must be considered. 

The Federal Reserve, it will be recalled, opposed from the very 
beginning the continuation of the war-time policy of pegging such a 
sharply increasing yield curve. There is in fact some evidence that 
even as far back as the early stages of the war the System had advo- 
cated higher short-term rates. It seems clear from the experience of 
the immediate post-war that this opposition to the continuation of 
this aspect of the war-time policy was well founded—on the assump- 
tion, that is, that an eventual return to a program of quantitative 
credit control was a desirable end. 

The statistics for the period indicate that, until short-term yields 
were allowed to rise in mid-1947, lenders generally maintained their 
preference for the longer-term Treasury issues. Pattern-playing was 
so aggressive in the eight months following June 1945 that a strong 
speculative tone developed in the long-term market. Even when 
prices broke sharply downward in March and April 1946, lenders 
continued to purchase the longer-term issues—if perhaps not with 
the same single-mindedness as before. Furthermore, the story was 
not essentially different during the following year. Where portfolios 
were reduced, short-term Treasury debt was sold; but purchases of 
bonds were still being made. It also seems likely that this pattern 
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would have continued, had not short-term rates been allowed to go up. 
As in the two previous years, available funds would have moved into 
the long-term government securities market, and when there was a 
need for additional funds to take up private loans, it would be met with 
sales from short-term holdings until such holdings were exhausted. 

In such a situation, however, if the arguments put forward by the 
Treasury are accepted, there could never be a move away from the 
same rigidly pegged yield curve. For, in fact, the very activity of 
riding the Treasury curve would guarantee that the pegged curve 
would be maintained, and therefore justify such a purchase pattern?®. 
In the immediate post-war the Treasury based its opposition to a 
flexible monetary policy on the argument that small changes in 
yields were impossible under the then prevailing circumstances; 
small changes would automatically “snowball” into larger ones. 
This assertion was based on the analysis of the war-time pattern of 
accumulation of government securities given above. But, if this is 
granted, then it is quite clear that a continuation of the same policy 
could only succeed in making matters worse, for it was exactly this 
yield curve (along with the types of issues put out by the Treasury) 
that gave rise to the wartime pattern of accumulation. Thus, if 
circumstances favorable to the introduction of a flexible monetary 
policy were ever to be achieved, a yield curve sufficiently flat to 
entice lenders out of the longer-term issues was required. 

But if, as the foregoing discussion suggests, the Treasury was per- 
haps in error when it opposed the Federal Reserve’s plan to modify 
the short end of the rate structure, it appears to have been more 
justified in its opposition to the System’s desire to unpeg the entire 
market. Implicit in the Treasury’s position was a refusal to be 
frightened by the inflationary potential inherent in a policy involving 
a continuation of the Federal Reserve support in the long-term mar- 
ket. The System, on the other hand, had argued that so long as any 
segment of the yield curve remained pegged, inflation could not be 
prevented if private credit demand revived; rushing into private 
debt, lenders would simply push their government securities off on 
the Federal Reserve. The evidence does not confirm the latter view, 


20. Just as, for example, one could say that lenders actually forced the 
Treasury and the System to continue pegging the market in the post-war by the 
very act of playing the Treasury curve during the war. 
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however, but in fact suggests somewhat the opposite conclusion: that 
heavier purchases were forced on the System by its own policies. And 
this, after all, is precisely what the Treasury feared. 

The primary issue involved here is the extent of debt monetization, 
and how it was related to the policy actions undertaken by the 
Federal Reserve. Of course, to arrive at anything like a complete 
answer to this question of who was right on this problem of the long- 
term peg, we would have to answer much more difficult questions: 
as, for example, the exact role that debt monetization played in the 
post-war inflation; or the interesting, but nonetheless non-operational 
question of what the Federal Reserve would have been able to accom- 
plish had it been free to act in any way that it saw fit. But only on the 
first of these issues can something other than a tentative guess be given. 

It is reasonably clear, however, that there were at work during 
the periods of rising prices influences other than debt monetization, 
and that these influences were sufficiently strong so as to prevent one 
from simply assuming an exclusive connection between rising 
prices and the debt monetization that did occur. The sharp increase 
in consumer and wholesale prices in the last half of 1946 must be 
associated to some extent with the pressure of a large backlog demand 
against a production plant just in the process of conversion to 
peacetime output, and with the fact that price controls were effec- 
tively dismantled in July 1946. It would seem that these same forces 

were operative in the period from mid-1947 through mid-1948. And, 
similarly, the sharp increase in prices in the last half of 1950, follo- 
wing the outbreak of the war in Korea, was closely tied to a sudden 
rise in expenditures on consumer durables and non-durables. 
Beyond this, there is some reason for believing that debt manage- 
ment was not the type of problem that the Federal Reserve supposed 
it to be. First of all, Professor Hansen has already pointed out that 
‘there was no ‘mounting’ monetization of the debt”’ between the 
end of 1946 and June 19507. And, more important, while it is true 
that debt monetization was considerable during the nine months 
following June 1950, it would certainly be difficult to dissociate the 
large-scale selling that took place from the concomitant Treasury- 
Federal Reserve struggle—in which the latter was the aggressor. In 


21. Atvin Hansen, ‘‘ Monetary Policy’’, Review of Economics and Statistics, 
Vol. xxxvit (1955), May, p. 116/117. 
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fact, a review of the behavior of lenders during the period from the 
end of the war until the Accord suggests that monetization of the debt, 
where it was present, was as much the consequence of System activity 
as it was the result of an increase in private credit demand. 

It was not until the last two months of 1947 that lenders began to 
scll long-term Treasury issues in large quantities. But, in these two 
months and in the first two months of 1948, commercial banks and 
institutional lenders reduced their holdings considerably. The System 
was able over this period to prevent any noticeable increase in its 
total holdings, despite large purchases of Treasury bonds, because 
debt retirement operations and open-market sales reduced its short- 
term holdings. We are interested here, however, in why large-scale 
selling developed at this time. So, even in the absence of any evidence 
of extensive debt monetization, we must inquire further. 

The demand for private credit was stronger in the last half of 1947 
than it had been in previous periods in the post-war, and it is likely 
that this increase played a role in this selling wave that developed 
in the closing months of 1947. A hint of this is given by the fact that 
insurance companies began to sell modest quantities of government 
securities early in 1947 to move into mortgage and corporate debt. 
But granting this, it is also likely that if this had been the only influence 
at work that the selling would have been much more gradual than 
it was. The activity during the last two months was unmistakably 
of a speculative nature, as it was in the first part of 1948. For this 
reason it would seem that the rather abrupt change in the character 
of the market must be traced to the influence of the activities of the 
monetary authorities on the expectations of lenders. 

The increase in the bill and certificate rates carried out at the 
System’s insistence in July through September 1947 did not incite 
an immediate shift to short-term Treasury issues, but it must have 
raised some questions in the minds of lenders. There is certainly no 
question that this was the case in connection with the reductions in 
long-term support prices that took place late in December of the 
same year; the long-term Treasury market was in a state of panic 
during the last few days of December and in early January. Further- 
more, there were other disconcerting elements in the picture. Star- 
ting in mid-1947, the System began to make increasingly plain its 
concern over the continuation of the wartime policy; restrictionist 
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‘“‘open-mouth” operations became the order of the day. It was in 
November 1947 that Mr. Eccles, then Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, went to Congress on behalf of his secondary reserve 
proposal. And it was also in November that the Treasury and Federal 
Reserve embarked on a more vigorous debt retirement program. 

Now, all of these developments must have made lenders question 
more seriously a policy that until then they had rather taken for 
granted. Thus, this new element, when taken in conjunction with 
the increase in the demand for private credit and the fact that Trea- 
sury bonds were still selling at a premium, would seem sufficient 
as an explanation of the selling wave they developed. 

For the other two periods of heavy selling—from March 1948 
through October 1948, and in the period surrounding the Accord— 
the story is much the same. In the former period, the System con- 
tinued to press lenders up to the limit of its powers. Over the second 
quarter of 1948 debt retirement operations were again concentrated 
on System holdings of short-term debt. Reserve requirements on 
demand deposits of central reserve city banks were increased by 2% 
in March and again in June. In September another 2% increase on 
demand deposits and a 1 4% increase on time deposits was announ- 
ced, this time applicable to all member banks. At mid-year the 
discount rate was again raised by 44% to 144%. (It had been raised 
by the same amount at the first of the year.) With this, the System 
allowed bill and certificate rates to rise sharply, after having held 
them steady over the first six months of 1948. And, again, the Federal 
Reserve went before a special session of Congress in August 1948 to 
publicize its unhappiness over current developments and to request 
additional powers to deal with the situation. 

The months before and, to some extent, immediately after the 
Accord were of course extremely hazardous for lenders. It will be 
recalled that the Treasury and Federal Reserve were in open conflict 
over the former’s refinancing operations during this period. In 
addition, the rediscount rate was raised in August 1950 and short- 
term rates were allowed to go up sharply. During the last quarter of 
1950 and the first quarter of 1951 the System was a very reluctant 
buyer of long-term Treasury issues, by no means taking all that were 
offered. This reduced to some extent the debt monetization that took 
place, but at the same time it most likely made other lenders more 
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anxious to divest of their holdings. What purchases the System made 
were at lower and lower prices. All events, then, pointed to an all- 
out push by the Federal Reserve to abandon once and for all its 
outright support of the long-term market. Under such circumstances, 
it is not difficult to understand the willingness of lenders to speculate 
oa a downward market, especially since the outbreak of the Korean 
War gave promise of a high level of demand for private credit. 

What emerges from this brief chronicle of events is, first of all, that 
debt monetization was not of such proportions as the Federal Re- 
serve’s description would lead one to believe. It is true that in three 
periods—in the last two months of 1947, in the period from the end 
of February through the end of December 1948, and again in the 
interval from the start of the Korean War through the Accord—total 
System holdings of Treasury securities did rise. At the same time, 
however, total holdings declined by more than $ 1.5 bil. between 
the end of 1945 and the end of March 1951, and this includes the 
period of heavy selling immediately after the Accord. Moreover, 
with respect to the three periods in which debt monetization (of the 
high-powered type: by the System) did occur, it seems clear that 
Federal Reserve activities aggravated the situation considerably. 
Undoubtedly, the increase in private credit demand experienced in 
these periods were of considerable importance. Yet, much of the 
selling can be traced to System policies, for its activities were certainly 
not calculated to encourage the retention of government securities. 

The System appears, in fact, to have followed a policy of attemp- 
ting to force long-term Treasury bonds out of the portfolios of com- 
mercial banks and institutional lenders. For surely it must have been 
aware of how the market would respond to its policy maneuvers. 
Now, the Federal Reserve may have genuinely felt that such a policy 
was a necessity if a flexible monetary program were ever to be 
achieved. Through such a policy the System could of course have 
destroyed the very condition on which the Treasury based its 
opposition to an unpegging of the long-term market. It is possible 
that System officials felt that the result of such a policy—namely, a 
faster monetization of the debt—undesirable as it might be, was 
more than overbalanced by the gains to be had from a return to 

22. See Hansen (ibid.) for a characterization of this description as presented 
in the System’s statement of the Flanders Sub-Committee. 
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classical monetary policy. At the same time, such a direct attack on 
lenders’ expectations would, to the extent that it was successful, 
dramatize the System’s case by giving it an apparent validity. (Cer- 
tain members of Congress, for example, seem to have been impressed.) 

It is not possible, however, to have both sides of the argument. It 
is one thing to argue that when the System operates under a pegged 
long-term market an increase in private credit demand will mone- 
tize bonds, and to worry about the inflationary consequences of such 
a development. It is quite another to actually force the issue and then 
complain loudly about the undesirability of what is happening. 

If, as the review of the period after mid-1947 seems to suggest, debt 
monetization would have been a less serious problem without the 
System’s policy maneuvers harassing the market, there is then some 
wonder as to whether the Federal Reserve was not more interested in 
breaking away from the Treasury’s domination and establishing its 
own policy than in actually preventing the development of inflatio- 
nary pressures. Perhaps, the System felt the exchange to be well worth 
it. At any rate, the System was caught in a neat dilemma. To re- 
cognize the legitimacy of the analysis presented above would have 
been in effect to continue its renunciation of its organizational func- 
tion, to say nothing of a renunciation of its beliefin the efficacy of clas- 
sical monetary policy. And, of course, such renunciations would be 
tantamount to a denial of the reasons for the organization’s existence. 

Assuming that the debt monetization that took place during the 
period we have considered was in fact inflationary, then it may well 
be that because the System was caught in this dilemma we got as the 
solution to the post-war monetary problem the “ worst of all possible 
worlds”. For if it is true that the System’s actions aggravated the 
situation, then debt monetization would have been an even less 
serious problem than it was. And, as it was, monetization was not of 
such tremendous proportions. This suggests that perhaps the Trea- 
sury’s estimate of lenders’ attitudes toward their overly large port- 
folios of government securities was accurate: that, in fact, the mone- 
tization would have been slow and orderly and well within the bounds 
that the economy could stand had there been no attempt to tamper 
with the wartime rate structure. 

It would be foolish, however, to think that the Federal Reserve 
could do other than fight for its independence—so long, that is, as 
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it was formally independent of the political administration in power. 
There were, as was suggested above, strong organizational reasons, 
as well as those of an ideological character, for carrying on this 
battle. 


IV. THE POST-ACCORD EXPERIENCE 


Above, it was suggested that because of the Treasury-Federal Re- 
serve controversy, we may well have ended up with the “ worst of all 
possible worlds” as a solution to the post-war monetary problem. 
This suggests that perhaps a once-and-for-all break with the wartime 
pattern of rates would have yielded a solution superior to the one we 
actually obtained; or, in other words, to have given the System a free 
rein might have yielded a better result. Unfortunately, we will never 
know. An answer certainly cannot be given on the basis of post- 
Accord experience; by mid-1951 conditions were markedly different 
from what they had been five or six years earlier. It is nevertheless 
worthwhile to briefly consider post-Accord developments, for with 
such a review some additional light can be thrown on the position 
taken by the System at the time of the Accord. 

What can be suggested is that the return to an orthodox monetary 
policy has not produced the market instability predicted by many in 
the days before the Accord. At one point, in April and May of 1953, 
the market for Treasury obligations did take on a crisis-like tone, but 
this must be attributed as much to Treasury as to Federal Reserve 
policy. It was at the Treasury’s insistence that in mid-April a long- 
term (25-30 years) bond issue was marketed at a rate above those 
then prevailing**. Moreover, this action appears to have unsettled 
the market considerably. Beyond this, however, flexible monetary 
policy and the existence of a large public debt have not proved to 
be incompatible. But that it has turned out this way cannot—except 
in the most general sense—be interpreted as validating the position 
taken by the Federal Reserve at the time of the Accord. Our post- 


23. This, of course, was a new political administration, and it appears that 
on arrival in office it was more interested in high interest rates than the Federal 
Reserve was. Since then, it should be added, the Treasury has grown somewhat 
less aggressive on this question; for example, in April 1956 Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey went on record as opposing an increase in the rediscount 
rate suggested by the Federal Reserve. 
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Accord experience indicates rather that factors other than those em- 
phasized by System spokesmen are responsible for this compatibility. 

It will be recalled that at the time of the Accord the views most 
closely associated with the names of President Sproul and Robert 
Roosa, also of the New York Bank, held sway throughout the Sys- 
tem*‘, This doctrine, perhaps the most important innovation to come 
out of the post-war discussion of monetary policy, was primarily an 
attempt to reconcile the use of flexible monetary policy with the 
existence ofa large public debt.To this end, great emphasis was placed 
on the sensitivity of lenders (rather than borrowers) to changes in 
interest rates. A number of reasons were adduced to show why small 
System-induced increases in yields on government securities would 
prevent commercial banks and institutional lenders from disposing 
of their holdings of such issues, even though such small increases 
might not be sufficient to turn relative yields in favor of Treasury 
obligations. Thus, aided by lenders’ preferences and market imper- 
fections, the System could prevent what it feared most—namely, 
large-scale debt monetization—and, at the same time, not violate 
the Treasury’s need for a reasonably stable market for its securities”. 

For the most part, however, lenders’ behavior in the post-Accord 
period has not verified this argument; System policy has not in fact 
prevented lenders from selling their Treasury issues. Insurance com- 
panies and savings banks continued to sell their government securities 
so long as they had them, in spite of rising interest rates, and commer- 
cial banks have regularly moved out of such securities in periods of 
“‘credit restraint” and back into them in periods of “easy money”. 
The fact that such selling has not required System support to keep 
interest rate fluctuations moderate is due to the behavior of individual 
and (non-financial) corporate lenders. They, rather than institutional 


24. That this New York Bank view of monetary policy—also called the 
Roosa doctrine or the availability doctrine—was accepted by the Board of 
Governors at the time of the Accord is to be inferred from Board statements of 
the Patman Sub-Committee. See, for example, the “Statement by the Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System’’, Patman Compendium, 
p. 367, 371-273, 380. Since the Patman Hearings, however, less specific mention 
of this doctrine has been made in Board publications. 

25. For a discussion of some aspects of this viewpoint, as well as post-Accord 
developments, see W.L. Smrru, “‘On the Effectiveness of Monetary Policy”, 
American Economic Review, Vol. xvi (1956), Sept., p. 588-606. 
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lenders, have demonstrated an increased interest in government se- 
curities as interest rates on such issues have risen. No doubt, the 
simple passage of time has helped matters, for by the time the Accord 
was reached much of the problem that worried the authorities in the 
immediate post-war had melted away. Lenders generally had by that 
time become more accustomed to a quasi-free market. Still, it has 
been the buying support given by individual and corporate lenders 
that has rendered Federal Reserve support largely unnecessary. 

This suggests, then, that in one sense the United States has 
‘muddled through” the monetary problems of the post-war period. 
In the period covered in this essay, important structural changes have 
taken place in the money markets. As yet, however, we do not really 
have a satisfactory understanding of the implications of these changes 
for the workings of classical monetary policy. 


University of Minnesota, Joun H. KaREKEN 
Minneapolis (U.S.A.) 








APPENDIX 
Table 1 
Yields on U.S. Government Securities for Selected Years, 1931-1947! 

Year Bills* Certificates* Notes* Bonds* 
1931 1.40 = = 3-34 

1933 52 - 2.66 3.31 

1935 14 - 1.29 2.79 

1937 45 - 1.40 2.68 

1939 .02 - -59 2.36 

1941 -10 - -76 1.95 

1943 .38 -75 1.34 1.98 (2.47) 
1945 38 81 1.18 1.66 (2.37) 
1947 .60 .88 1.32 (2.25) 

















. Source: Banking and Monetary Statistics (Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 1943) 
and Federal Reserve Bulletin. All figures, as per cent per annum, are yearly averages of daily figures. 

2. Rate on new issues offered within the period covered. For 1935 and 1937, the figures are for bills 
less than nine months to maturity; for all other years, the figures are for bills less than three 
months to maturity. Yields are tax-exempt prior to 1941, and taxable thereafter. 

. Certificates of indebtedness, nine to twelve months to maturity. Yields given are for taxable 
certificates. 

. Notes, three to five years to maturity. Prior to 1941 yields are tax-exempt, and taxable thereafter. 

. Prior to 1943, yields are averages of all bonds due or callable in more than twelve years, and 
for all bonds due or callable in more than fifteen years thereafter. Yields given in ( ) are fully 

taxable; all others are partially tax-exempt. 
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Estimated Ownership of U.S. Government Direct and Guaranteed Securities. 
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Table 2 


for Selected Lenders, June 1931—June 1941 (in billions of dollars) 



































End of June — All Gaanda sovinws Banh , All , ~ or 
1931 67 6.01 65 n.a. 
1932 1.78 6.22 68 .80 
1933 2.00 7.48 72 1.00 
1934 2.43 10.31 -97 1.50 
1935 2.43 12.72 1.54 2.60 
1936 2.43 14.27 2.05 3.90 
1937 2.53 14.56 2-39 5-00 
1938 2.56 14.04 2.69 5-50 
1939 2.55 15-70 3-04 5-90 
1940 2.47 16.55 3.11 6.50 
194! 2.18 20.10 3-43 7.00 

1. Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin 

Table 3 


Total U.S. Government Marketable Debt, and Types of Marketable Issues 


as a Per Cent of Total, June 1931—June 1941! 


























Total Marketable PR a Notes as Bonds as 
$ % % * 
1931 16.23 13.8 2.8 83.4 
1932 18.85 29.9 6.7 75.6 
1933 21.83 14.0 20.8 65.2 
1934 26.08 11.2 25.5 63.3 
1935 26.95 7:6 37-2 55-2 
1936 31.10 7.6 36.6 55-9 
1937 33-05 7.0 32.1 60.9 
1938 32.34 3.6 28.3 68.2 
1939 33-97 3.8 21.4 74.8 
1940 34-44 3.8 18.5 77-7 
1941 37.71 4-3 15.1 80.6 
1. Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin 
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Table 4 


Total U.S. Government Marketable Debt, in Absolute Amount and as a Per 
Cent of Total Gross Debt, and Types of Marketable Issues as a Per Cent of 
Total Marketable Debt, December 1941-—June 1945 





























| Total Marketable Debt ong 
Bills and N _ Bond 
Gustine an Notes as a onds as a 
= Per Cant of Per Cent of Per Cent of 
End of Asa Per Cent | * T tal Total Total 
In billions of Total Gross a Marketable Debt | Marketable Debt 
Debt Marketable Debt 
$ % % % % 
ec. 2 95.0 , 14.5 0. 
Dec. 1941 4 65 8 5 8 
ec. " 8. 22. 13.0 , 
Dec. 1942 6 68 6 6 
Dec. 1943 115.0 68.0 31.2 9-7 59.1 
Dec. 1944 161.4 69.8 29.0 14.5 56.5 
Jun. 1945 181.1 70.2 28.2 13.0 58.8 
1. Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin 











Table 5 


Total Holdings of U.S. Government Securities, for Selected Types of Lenders, 
June 1941-June 1945 (in billions)! 



































Commercial Banks 
= of Bills asa Cert. asa a = Insurance — ae 
une Per Cent Per Cent . companies itor vei 
Total f Total f Total Per Cent Banks porations 
Holdings | o ) 0t@ Se of Total 
Holdings Holdings Holdings 
% 6 % 
1941 19.3 5-9 - 94-1 7.0 3-4 n.a. 
1942 25.9 5-9 7.2 86.9 9.2 3-9 22.7 
1943 51.6 12.7 20.0 67.3 13.1 5.3 43-8 
1944 67.1 7:3 23.0 69.8 17.3 7.3 66.0 
1945 82.4 3-4 21.0 75.6 22.7 9.6 81.8 
1. Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin 
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Federal Reserve System’s Holdings of U.S. Government Securities, by Types 
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Table 6 


of Issues as a Per Cent of Total Holdings, December 1941—June 1945} 



































| 
Total Bills as a Per | Certificates asa | Notes asa Per | Bonds as a Per 
End of Montt Holdings Cent of Total Per Cent of Cent of Total Cent of Total 
‘ ; (in billions) Holdings Total Holdings Holdings Holdings 
$ % % % % 

Dec. 1941 2.20 - - 43-0 57-0 
Dec. 1942 2.64 9.1 2.7 33.0 55-2 
Dec. 1943 7-20 52.7 15.5 19.8 12.3 
Dec. 1944 14.90 59-7 22.8 10.0 7.5 
Jun. 1945 21.80 59.6 27.5 9.6 3.3 

1. Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin 

SUMMARY 


In this essay an attempt has been made to summarize the development of the 
American post-war monetary problem, and to assess the soundness of the re- 
spective policy solutions (for this problem) offered by the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve System. 

The controversy between the Treasury and the Federal Reserve, which was 
at base a disagreement over the extent to which classical monetary policy would 
be used as a stabilization device, was in large part a consequence of the policies 
adopted by these agencies in the pre-war and war years. The decision to finance; 
the war partly by borrowing from the public and the commercial banks resulted 
in a very considerable increase in the public debt; this, in itself, changed the 
composition of lenders’ portfolios drastically. And, since this borrowing was 
undertaken against a pegged yield curve that was wholly inappropriate to wartime 
circumstances, lenders emerged at the end of the war not only heavily concentrated 
in government securities, but in the longer-term issues at that. 

The Treasury, acknowledging these and other changes in the structure of the 
debt, argued that wartime policies would have to be continued; a return to 
orthodox monetary policy, because it would result in very sharp increases in 
interest rates, would surely precipitate a depression. The Federal Reserve, while 
also taking cognizance of the wartime changes, nevertheless denied this. A con- 
tinuation of wartime policies, it maintained, was simply an open invitation to 
inflation, and that consequently the initiative for open-market operations must 
be returned to the System. The controversy was resolved, not by debate, but by 
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a political struggle which finally saw the Federal Reserve emerge an only slightly 
compromised victor. 

Looking back, it does seem clear that the Treasury erred in opposing for so long 
any break-up of the wartime yield structure. For, until short-term rates were 
allowed to advance, the situation could only get progressively worse, thereby 
preventing any eventual return to orthodoxy. But this is not to suggest that post- 
war developments bear witness to the correctness of the Federal Reserve’s position. 
It would seem, first of all, that debt monetization was not the problem the System 
held it to be; moreover, there issome evidence indicating that the debt monetization 
which did take place’was in considerable part a response to System attempts to 
free itself from Treasury domination. Finally, the evidence of the post-Accord 
period gives little support to the theoretical arguments advanced by the System 
as a justification of its desire for a restoration of classical monetary policy. 


ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


Geldpolitik und Staatsschuld: Eine kritische Wiirdigung der Nachkriegsentwicklung in den 
usA. Die Studie versucht, das amerikanische monetare Nachkriegsproblem zu- 
sammenfassend darzustellen und das vom Schatzamt einerseits und vom Federal 
Reserve System anderseits fiir die Lésung des Problems befiirwortete Vorgehen zu 
iiberpriifen. 

Die Kontroverse zwischen dem Schatzamt und dem Federal Reserve, die im 
Grunde eine Meinungsverschiedenheit war iiber das Ausmass, in dem die klas- 
sische Geldpolitik als Stabilisierungsmittel verwendet werden sollte, war weit- 
gehend eine Folge der von diesen beiden Stellen in den Vorkriegs- und Kriegs- 
jahren befolgten Politik. Der Entschluss, den Krieg teilweise durch Geldauf- 
nahmen beim Publikum und bei den Handelsbanken zu finanzieren, fiihrte zu 
einer sehr starken Erhéhung der Staatsschuld; dadurch erfuhr die Zusammen- 
setzung der Glaubigerportefeuilles eine drastische Veranderung. Und da diese 
Geldaufnahmen bei einer unveranderlichen, fiir die Kriegsverhaltnisse véllig un- 
passenden Zinsstruktur erfolgten, bestanden bei Kriegsende die Anlagen der 
Handelsbanken iiberwiegend in Staatspapieren, und zwar in langfristigen Schuld- 
verschreibungen. 

In Kenntnis dieser und anderer Anderungen in der Struktur der Staatsschuld, 
zog das Schatzamt den Schluss, dass die im Kriege befolgte Politik fortgefiihrt 
werden miisse; denn die Riickkehr zu orthodoxer Geldpolitik und den damit ver- 
bundenen sehr starken Zinssteigerungen wiirde mit Sicherheit das Eintreten einer 
Depression beschleunigen. Das Federal Reserve hingegen, das sich iiber die kriegs- 
bedingten Veranderungen ebenfalls Rechenschaft gab, bestritt diese Auffassung. 
Es machte vielmehr geltend, dass die Weiterfiihrung der im Kriege befolgten 
Politik eine offene Einladung zur Inflation sei und dass demzufolge die Initiative 
fiir Offenmarktoperationen dem Federal Reserve System wieder zuriickgegeben 
werden miisse. Die Kontroverse wurde nicht durch Diskussion beendet, sondern 
durch einen politischen Streit, aus dem schliesslich das Federal Reserve als nur 
leicht angeschlagener Sieger hervorging. 
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Im Riickblick scheint es klar zu sein, dass das Schatzamt im Fehler war, als es 
wahrend so langer Zeit einer Lockerung der aus der Kriegszeit stammenden Zins- 
struktur Widerstand leistete. Denn solange die kurzfristigen Zinssatze sich nicht 
nach oben bewegen konnten, musste die Lage zunehmend schlechter werden und 
eine allmahliche Riickkehr zur orthodoxen Geldpolitik verhindern. Aber das 
heisst nicht, dass der Standpunkt des Federal Reserve in der Nachkriegsentwick- 
lung seine Rechtfertigung fande. Vor allem scheint es, dass die Monetisierung der 
Staatsschuld nicht ein solches Problem war, wie das Federal Reserve annahm; 
dariiberhinaus bestehen Anhaltspunkte dafiir, dass die Monetisierung der Staats- 
schuld, soweit sie tatsachlich erfolgt ist, zu einem betrachtlichen Teil auf die Ver- 
suche des Federal Reserve zuriickzufiihren war, sich von der Bevormundung durch 
das Schatzamt zu befreien. Schliesslich ist die Erfahrung aus der Zeit nach dem 
Abschluss des Abkommens zwischen Federal Reserve und Schatzamt kaum dazu 
angetan, die theoretischen Argumente zu stiitzen, mit denen das Federal Reserve 
sein Bestreben nach Wiedereinfiihrung der klassischen Geldpolitik gerechtfertigt 
hatte. 


RESUME 


Politique monétaire et dette de l’Etat: appréciation critique de l’évolution intervenue aux 
Etats-Unis dans l’aprés-guerre. Dans cet essai, l’auteur s’efforce d’exposer l’ensemble 
du probléme monétaire américain de l’aprés-guerre et d’examiner les politiques 
préconisées respectivement par le Département du Trésor et par le Federal 
Reserve System pour résoudre ce probléme. 

La controverse entre la Trésorerie et la Réserve fédérale qui fut en principe une 
divergence d’opinion sur la question de savoir jusqu’a quel point la politique moné- 
taire classique devait étre utilisée comme moyen de stabilisation a été dans une 
large mesure une conséquence de la politique suivie par ces deux organes durant 
les années d’avant-guerre et de guerre. La décision de financer la guerre partielle- 
ment en empruntant des fonds au public et aux banques commerciales a entrainé 
une trés forte augmentation de la dette publique; de ce fait, la composition du 
portefeuille des créanciers a été radicalement modifiée. Et comme ces emprunts 
ont été effectués 4 des taux d’intérét inchangés, tout a fait inadaptés aux con- 
ditions de la guerre, les placements des banques commerciales consistaient, a la fin 
des hostilités, essentiellement en titres d’Etat et plus précisément en obligations a 
long terme. 

La Trésorerie, reconnaissant ces modifications et les autres changements dans 
la structure de la dette de |’Etat, en conclut que la politique suivie pendant la 
guerre devait étre poursuivie; car un retour a la politique monétaire orthodoxe 
avec toutes les trés fortes hausses des taux d’intérét qui en seraient résultées, aurait 
sans nul doute haté une dépression économique. La Réserve fédérale, en revanche, 
qui tenait également compte des modifications dues 4 la guerre a combattu cette 
fagon de voir. Elle a fait valoir que la continuation de la politique suivie pendant 
la guerre était purement et simplement une invitation a l’inflation et que par con- 
séquent l’initiative pour des opérations d’«open market» devait étre rendue au 
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Federal Reserve System. La controverse a été résolue non par une discussion, 
mais par une lutte politique dont finalement la Réserve fédérale, 4 peine compro- 
mise, sortit vainqueur. 

Rétrospectivement, il semble évident que la Trésorerie a commis une erreur en 
s’opposant si longtemps 4 un assouplissement de la structure des taux d’intérét 
résultant de la période de guerre. Car, aussi longtemps que les taux d’intérét a 
court terme ne pouvaient s’élever, la situation ne pouvait que progressivement 
empirer, empéchant ainsi un retour graduel a la politique monétaire orthodoxe. 
Mais cela ne signifie pas que le point de vue de la Réserve fédérale ait trouvé sa 
justification dans |’évolution d’aprés-guerre. Il semble avant tout que la «moné- 
tisation» de la dette publique n’était pas le probléme que la Réserve fédérale 
supposait étre. Au surplus, certains indices montrent que la monétisation de la 
dette publique, dans la mesure ou elle a été effectivement réalisée, était due a 
une notable mesure aux essais de la Réserve fédérale de se libérer de la tutelle 
de la Trésorerie. Finalement, l’expérience qui a été tirée de la période ayant suivi 
la conclusion de l’Accord entre la Réserve fédérale et le Département du Trésor 
n’est guére faite pour soutenir les arguments théoriques avancés par le Federal 
Reserve System pour justifier son désir de restaurer la politique monétaire clas- 
sique. 














LE FACTEUR HUMAIN 
ET LES ACTIVITES MODERNES DES PAYS 
SOUS-DEVELOPPES 


L’EXEMPLE DE L’ AFRIQUE OCCIDENTALE FRANGAISE 


L’installation et le fonctionnement d’activités modernes se heurtent 
dans les pays sous-développés 4 un certain nombre d’obstacles. Cer- 
tains sont de caractére économique: 1° faiblesse des débouchés, non 
seulement parce que le pays est pauvre, éventuellement peu peuple, 
mais encore parce que le pays est désarticulé et qu’il n’y a pas une 
économie mais plusieurs, que ses marchés sont dominés par les pro- 
duits externes et que le manque de diversification de I’économie 
limite lutilisation des sous-produits; 2° faiblesse des approvisionne- 
ments: du fait de cette non-diversification, nombre de facteurs de 
productions ou services (eau, gaz, électricité, entretien des machines, 
etc.) sont introuvables ou en quantité insuffisante; il faut constituter 
des services annexes ou faire venir des spécialistes de l’étranger; d’ou 
la nécessité d’investissements plus importants, une inadaptation plus 
ou moins grande de ces facteurs et une hausse des prix de revient. 
Obstacles humains aussi qui sont beaucoup plus difficile 4 saisir!. La 
main-d’ceuvre et la capacité d’entreprise n’ont pas la méme qualité 
que dans les pays développés et chose remarquable, cette déficience 
se manifeste, pour des raisons différentes, aussi bien chez les autoch- 
tones que chez les salariés et entrepreneurs qui sont transplantés en 
Afrique Occidentale Frangaise (A.0.F.). 


L’insuffisance de la main-d’ euvre 


1° La main-d’ceuvre est chére. 


A qualification égale le service d’un Blanc coite 2% a 3 fois plus cher 
qu’en métropole; établi en francs métropolitains, le taux de salaire 
est en Afrique le double de celui de la métropole; et de plus, il faut 


1. Cet aspect ainsi que les autres se trouvent exposés dans Les Economies d’ A. 0. F. 
a paraitre sous peu. 
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assurer le transport aller et retour de l’employé et de sa famille, par- 
fois le loger; 4 60000 fr. c.F.A. (1200 fr. s.) classe touriste et par per- 
sonne, ces transports représentent des charges fort importantes; si on 
a a faire 4 un cadre inférieur que l’on paie 30000 4 35000 fr., le 
transport de l’employé et de sa famille représente facilement 3 a 4 
mois de salaire. Or le personnel blanc est important, le taux d’en- 
cadrement: personnel blanc/personnel blanc et noir est élevé; dans 
agriculture et l’élevage il est de 1,5°%, dans l’exploitation des foréts 
2%, dans les mines 3,5%, dans les industries 10%, dans le batiment 
et les travaux publics 3,5%, dans les transports 4%, dans le com- 
merce et les professions libérales 10°, dans les banques et les assu- 
rances 50%. 

Les Noirs sont payés moins que les Blancs; dans les grands centres, 
a qualification égale, ils sont payés ce que le seraient des Blancs en 
métropole (ce qui ne représente pas un niveau de vie égal, puisque les 
prix sont plus élevés). Mais, a l’exception des cadres supérieurs qui 
représentent une minorité, ils sont payés plus que dans les territoires 
voisins, compte tenu de la surévaluation du franc c. F. A. et des hauts 
prix d’A.0. F. 


11° La main-d’ceuvre est mal adaptée. 


La productivité de la main-d’ceuvre africaine est faible. Méme si 
on fait la part des exagérations intéressées ou non, de la tendance a 
sous-€valuer tout ce qui est différent de nous et de la différence des 
conditions qu’il peut y avoir en Europe et en Afrique, il apparait que 
la main-d’ceuvre noire présente un certain nombre de défauts qui 
sont souvent liés les uns aux autres. 

1° Le rendement dans le travail d’exécution est faible. Si l’on com- 
pare le temps mis pour l’exécution d’une tache donnée par un Afri- 
cain et le temps mis par un Blanc, non en Europe mais en Afrique, on 
constate que le Blanc a besoin, en général, de seulement 50 4 85% du 
temps mis par I’Africain. De plus le travail fait par l’Africain est 
moins soigné; s’il pose un lavabo, par exemple, il se préoccupe tout 
au plus de ce que le lavabo fonctionne; il néglige l’esthétique, les 
saletés qu’il peut faire, et autres détails dont tient compte un ouvrier 
blanc. L’entretien des machines, des voitures notamment, laisse beau- 
coup a désirer; le temps de formation est plus long; dans les centres 
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de formation professionnelle rapide, on constate que 1a ot il faut 
six 4 sept mois pour un Européen, il en faut sept 4 huit pour un Afri- 
cain. Enfin, ils ont souvent une polyvalence moindre que les Euro- 
péens et il est difficile de les changer de poste trés rapidement. 

2° La main-d’ceuvre noire a peu d’initiative; elle est souvent 
apathique, les chefs esquivent leurs responsabilités. Un exemple 
caractéristique est celui de l’enquéte routiére de Guinée: des Africains 
étaient chargés de relever le passage des camions, d’évaluer leur con- 
tenu et de noter ces observations sur des cahiers; les cahiers venant 
a manquer, ils se sont arrétés; ils n’ont pas demandé d’autres cahiers, 
ni inscrit les résultats sur des feuilles de papier qu’ils auraient pu 
trouver facilement; quand on leur a rapporté de nouveaux cahiers, 
ils ont consigné leurs nouveaux résultats sans indiquer le temps de 
leur interruption, rendant ainsi les résultats de l’enquéte compléte- 
ment inexploitables. 

3° La main-d’ceuvre est trés sensible 4 l’aspect externe, social du 
travail, parfois plus qu’au résultat matériel. Le prestige importe 
beaucoup. C’est lui qui pousse l’ouvrier a faire ce qu’il se sait in- 
capable de faire: un monteur de climatiseurs démontera son appa- 
reil, un chauffeur ouvrira son delco uniquement pour faire impres- 
sion sur son entourage. Ceux qui ont fait des études techniques re- 
chercheront un emploi de bureau et refuseront d’étre les subordonnés 
d’un vieil ouvrier formé sur le tas. 

4° La main-d’ceuvre fait preuve d’une certaine inconstance. On 
lui reproche ses absences, son instabilité; souvent l’ouvrier ne reste 
pas longtemps dans la méme place ou, quand arrive la saison des 
pluies, certains viennent trouver leur patron pour lui dire qu’ils 
doivent retourner chez eux parce que leur pére est malade, alias, il 
faut faire l’arachide. On lui reproche aussi ses « trous »;pendantunan, 
par exemple, un ouvrier africain fait correctement son travail et un 
beau jour il le fait mal; il en convient lui-méme mais ne sait pas ex- 
pliquer pourquoi. 

5° La main-d’ceuvre africaine n’est pas sire. Elle commet des 
indiscrétions; ainsi nombre d’employés de banque ne s’estiment pas 
liés par le secret professionnel et donnent, contrairement a l’usage, a 
qui leur en demande, des renseignements sur les clients. Elle commet 
quelquefois des indélicatesses; dans le secteur public, il y a des 
exemples d’employés de certains services (dispensaires, services vété- 
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rinaires, etc.) qui se font payer par le public; dans le secteur privé, 
les employeurs se plaignent de prélévements sur la caisse ou sur les 
stocks. 

Ces défauts ne se rencontrent pas chez tous les Africains; ils se 
manifestent surtout chez les moins évolués, chez les manceuvres plu- 
tét que chez les ouvriers qualifiés; parmi les manoeuvres chez ceux 
d'origine rurale plut6t que chez ceux qui sont nés a la ville; d’ot la 
politique de certains employeurs de ne former et de n’employer si 
possible que des gens nés 4 Dakar; chez ceux d’origine rurale, chez 
les Bambaras de l’intérieur plus que chez les Ouoloffs en contact avec 
les Blancs depuis un siécle. De méme les jeunes sont plus instables que 
les vieux qui ont des responsabilités sociales: femmes, enfants, mais 
sont plus malléables; 4 partir d’un certain age, il est vain d’attendre 
qu'un Africain s’adapte. 

De plus les Africains n’ont pas jusqu’a présent le sentiment de 
classe, ni de race; les Européens ne sont que des privilégiés. Et ils 
semblent particuliérement doués pour certaines taches; ainsi on a 
remarqué qu’ils réussissaient bien quand il s’agit de faire preuve de 
connaissances du milieu social — ce sont de bons vendeurs — non seule- 
ment pour vendre aux Africains, mais encore aux Européens, ou 
faire preuve d’attention dans |’exécution d’une tache monotone; ce 
seraient d’excellents soudeurs; l’étendue de ces dons n’est du reste 
pas encore nettement précisé. Enfin, il ne faut pas oublier que le 
«chapardage» est aussi trés important en Europe, ou en France au 
lendemain de la libération on a renoncé dans certaines usines a 
fouiller les ouvriers 4 la sortie pour ne pas étre obligé d’en renvoyer 
une bonne partie. De méme dans les pays septentrionaux, on constate 
dans certains domaines, par rapport a d’autres pays, de grosses diffé- 
rences de rendement dans |’exécution des taches; il arrive en Europe 
parfois qu’il ne soit que de 75% de celui des Etats-Unis. Surtout on y 
a constaté que toutes les fois qu’un étranger est transplanté, comme 
lAfricain, dans un milieu social et culturel trés différent, sa producti- 
vité tend a baisser. 

On peut donc penser que la faible productivité de l’Africain pro- 
vient d’un environnement pour lequel il n’est pas encore adapté. Rien 
en effet ne permet 4 heure actuelle de soutenir ’hypothése (admis- 
sible pour des raisons morales qu’en dernier recours) que ces défauts 
tiennent a la nature des Noirs. Au contraire, nombre de faits con- 
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firment l’hypothése que ceux-ci tiennent a l’environnement éco- 
nomique, culturel et social. 

1° Influence de l’environnement économique: La faiblesse de la 
productivité s’explique partiellement par le bas niveau et l’insuffi- 
sance de la formation technique. 

Le niveau de vie est bas parce que les salaires sont peu élevés, que 
les prix en A.O.F. sont hauts, et que l’Africain a a sa charge une série 
d’enfants, plusieurs femmes, quelquefois une série de cousins, de 
petits fréres qui vivent a ses crochets, qu’il accueille par solidarité 
traditionnelle. L’Africain est donc sous-alimenté, mal logé, loin de 
son travail, et trés souvent atteint d’une série de maladies dont les 
effets sont plus ou moins latents. Dés lors, il ne faut pas attendre de ce 
salarié une vitalité extréme, une haute productivité, de grandes 
initiatives, une grande constance dans l’effort, une idée de progrés 
matériel continue; l’absentéisme, le relachement immédiat de l’effort 
s’expliquent tout naturellement par ce bas niveau de vie, par la 
maladie plus ou moins endémique; les excitants, comme la kola, 
qu’ils prennent, dés lors expliquent certains «trous». 

La formation technique de |’Africain est insuffisante, d’o une 
faible productivité et une polyvalence peu importante. Cette in- 
suffisance est due au faible développement de l’enseignement pri- 
maire, mais aussi au manque d’incitants pour les professions tech- 
niques: les entrepreneurs ne forment pas la main-d’ceuvre parce 
qu’elle est inconstante, hésitent 4 embaucher des jeunes gens sortant 
de l’enseignement technique parce qu’ils veulent des postes de com- 
mandement, sont revendicatifs, n’ont pas une productivité immé- 
diate et prétendent a des salaires élevés; de plus, les jeunes Africains 
tendent a ne pas se diriger vers ces professions techniciennes, parce 
que dés lors elles offrent peu de débouchés (les entrepreneurs pré- 
férent des Blancs ou les places sont occupées par des ouvriers formés 
sur le tas), parce que les études sont plus longues, parce que la ré- 
munération est moins élevée que dans les emplois de bureau et parce 
que le prestige attaché a ces fonctions est inférieur a celui des fonctions 
administratives, que l’on est subordonné a de vieux ouvriers formés 
sur le tas, qui apparaissent aux jeunes comme sans culture, durs et 
incompréhensibles. Chose grave, ce manque de formation technique 
semble s’étre relativement aggravé ces derniéres années. On a voulu 
mettre en valeur rapidement |’Afrique; il fallait rapidement beau- 
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coup de cadres; or ces cadres étaient autrefois formés sur le tas, pen- 
dant de longues années. Ceci devenant impossible, on les a fait venir 
directement d’ Europe; la formation et la promotion africaines s’en 
sont ressenties et ceci a contrebalancé en partie l’expansion indus- 
trielle. 

2° Influence de l'environnement culturel: L’Africain comprend 
souvent mal le francais; sa civilité et la crainte de impatience du 
contremaitre font que la plupart du temps il n’avoue pas qu’il n’a 
pas compris et se lance dans une action différente de celle qu’on lui 
a demandée; |’ Européen ignore que l’ouvrier n’a pas compris; celui- 
ci apparait donc, en quelque sorte, stupide; il le lui fait savoir; 
louvrier trouve son contremaitre injuste, et de 1a naissent des heurts 
qui n’en finissent plus. 

Méme s’il comprend la langue, bien souvent, l’ouvrier africain ne 
sait pas exactement ce qu’on attend de lui. Il y a mille choses que 
Européen a apprises, non pas a l’école, mais dans sa famille et dans 
la vie de tous les jours et que l’Africain, qui vit dans un milieu culturel 
complétement différent, ne connait pas. Par exemple, un Européen 
sait par expérience qu’un lavabo ne Coit pas simplement étre posé et 
fonctionner, mais doit l’étre avec un certain goit, que les tuyaux 
doivent étre disposés de la maniére la plus esthétique et que le travail 
doit étre réalisé en faisant le moins de dégats possible; de méme, il a 
vu que les fils électriques dans une maison doivent étre, par tradition, 
installés de maniére a étre le moins visibles possible. Tout ceci il l’'a 
en quelque sorte vécu, tandis que l’ouvrier africain qui vit dans un 
milieu différent et peut étre un technicien aussi bon que lui, ne le 
concoit pas et ne cherche dés lors pas 4 le réaliser. Or le domaine de 
ces choses d’expérience est extrémement étendu: il va de l’attitude 
devant les supérieurs 4 celle devant les clients et devant le travail. 
L’Africain s’en tire en exécutant, sans toujours comprendre, ce qu’on 
lui a ordonné et en imitant servilement ce qu’il a vu faire, sans faire 
preuve de trop d’initiative, car dans un milieu culturellement diffé- 
rent, le travail a un intérét forcément limité et toute idée personnelle 
risque d’avoir des conséquences facheuses et d’entrainer des répri- 
mandes. L’incitation a la routine est donc forte. 

A cette incompréhension de la langue et du milieu s’ajoutent cer- 
tains traits culturels que |’Africain tient de son éducation ou de sa 
vie en milieu traditionnel — un esprit ostentatoire qui le poussera 
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quelquefois 4 continuer une tache qu’il sait mauvaise, a nier systé- 
matiquement pour ne pas perdre la face — certaine dépréciation du 
futur qui limite ses ambitions, ou l’incite 4 dissimuler, a éviter la 
réprimande immédiate, quitte 4 en subir une bien plus grave ul- 
térieurement — un certain pouvoir d’abstraction moins élevé que les 
Européens et un refus de conduire plusieurs choses a la fois; (l’Africain 
va de réajustement en réajustement, combine rarement plusieurs 
choses a la fois); une soumission 4 l’environnement, a ambiance 
générale quiexplique peut-étre aussi partiellement lesfameux «trous». 
Mais aussi, observation et mémoire du concret remarquable, résis- 
tance a la chaleur et a la poussiére, etc. 

Possédant des qualités différentes, il est juste qu’ils procédent 
différemment: le magasinier retrouve ses piéces dans un désordre 
indescriptible. Le monteur, qui ne sait pas lire un plan, arrive a 
monter un circuit électrique. Certains patrons ou cadres qui veulent 
les obliger 4 procéder comme nous font peut-étre preuve d’incompré- 
hension. La recherche du bien exclut souvent un a peu prés dont on 
pourrait se contenter et aggrave souvent les choses. 

3° Influence de l'environnement social: Le salarié, le manoeuvre 
surtout, n’est pas intégré a la vie urbaine ou salariale; il continue 
d’appartenir 4 son milieu social traditionnel; d’ot certaines ré- 
actions. Une certaine hiérarchie sociale: le manceuvre venant de 
brousse ot il y a des castes n’obéira que fort imparfaitement a un 
supérieur qui appartient a une de ces castes. Le peu d’intérét a sa 
tache urbaine qui lui apparait comme précaire; ses efforts n’ont que 
des buts immédiats, il se désintéresse souvent de tout progrés a long 
aller, car c’est souvent un paysan qui ne vient en ville que pour obtenir 
un surplus monétaire nécessaire au paiement de l’impot, aux achats 
de tissus ou de quelques tétes de bétail; dés qu’apparait la période de 
la récolte, le pére tombe malade, il retourne dans son village. Cette 
idée de retour subsiste de nombreuses années, car bien souvent il a été 
chassé de chez lui par des conditions difficiles; il est en quelque sorte 
un temporaire qui temporise, attendant l’occasion de rentrer chez lui, 
un petit capital amassé, et qui cependant s’urbanise peu a peu. 

Méme s’il est stabilisé en ville, le salarié africain subit l’influence 
de son milieu d’origine de mille maniéres. Sous peine d’étre en con- 
tradiction avec sa morale traditionnelle ou de perdre toutes les re- 
lations familiales et bien souvent de subir l’ostracisme de ses cama- 
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rades noirs, il doit accueillir tous ceux qui se rattachent, d’une ma- 
niére plus ou moins éloignée, 4 sa famille, petits-fréres et arriéres 
petits-fréres. Mais ceci peut entrainer des conséquences graves sans 
doute souvent exagérées du reste par les auteurs: s’il est salarié, il 
restera miséreux: plus il aura d’argent, plus il aura de petits fréres a 
nourrir; au bout d’un certain temps il prendra conscience du phé- 
noméne et parfois la rémunération ne lui apparaitra plus que comme 
un élément tout a fait secondaire; s’il est commercant, 4 son compte 
ou pour le compte d’autrui, il sera rapidement en déficit, devant 
faire crédit 4 ses proches et ceux-ci ne s’estimant pas tenus de rem- 
bourser de petites choses. C’ est parfois contraire a la civilité africaine, 
surtout 4 un parent qui parait si riche! 

Parallélement le salariat et la société coloniale intégrent mal l’in- 
dividu. L’Africain traditionnel leur fait un certain nombre de re- 
proches plus ou moins conscients: de ne pas prendre complétement 
en charge l’individu comme le fait le milieu traditionnel, de le laisser 
dans la misére quand il ne peut plus travailler; d’étre incompré- 
hensible ou immoral; on gagne la méme chose que |’entreprise pro- 
duise ou non. Pour les plus dynamiqucs, de ne pas offrir toujours des 
possibilités d’ascension sociale satisfaisantes, par suite de |’insuffi- 
sance de la formation, de la préférence qui est accordée aux Blancs 
parce que ceux-ci sont techniquement ou socialement plus efficaces 
ou agissent et pensent de la méme maniére que les cadres supérieurs et 
que l’on tend inconsciemment a préférer telles personnes; de ne pas 
offrir de possibilité d’expression par suite du controle trop étroit des 
actes. On effectue donc la tache sans grand entrain, ne cherchant a en 
tirer que les plus grands avantages immédiats et le maximum de 
prestige ; oll sion est ambitieux ons’oriente vers les carriéres politiques 
et syndicales qui impliquent moins de contrainte et permettent de 
gravir les échelons rapidement. : 

Enfin, il faut signaler que le salarié africain se trouve souvent dans 
un état de transition entre le milieu social traditionnel et la vie mo- 
derne. Comme toute acculturation, en France, aux Etats-Unis ou 
ailleurs, cette transition entraine un déracinement géographique, 
social, psychologique, qui est particuliérement important ici, car la 
différence est grande et géne |’Africain dans toutes ses croyances et 
sa morale. Ce qui était vrai hier apparait faux aujourd’hui, ce qui 
était respecté hier apparait maintenant comme risible. De 1a nait 
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un certain sentiment d’insécurité et d’instabilité psychologique qui 
se traduit a la limite par des névroses, des suicides et aussi par cer- 
taines difficultés dans le comportement, notamment les trous psy- 
chologiques ou éventuellement une baisse de la morale. 

Ces défauts de la main-d’ceuvre noire sont graves en courte pé- 
riode. Heureusement beaucoup s’atténuent a la deuxiéme génération 
urbaine; la main-d’ceuvre devient beaucoup plus stable, les incitants 
économiques prennent de plus en plus d’importance. Et certaines 
mesures pourraient faciliter adaptation de la main-d’ceuvre noire. 
Une politique systématique de la main-d’ceuvre est aussi utile qu’en 
Europe. Celle-ci est du reste amorcée. Elle suppose a la base une série 
d’enquétes psycho-sociologiques qui précisent les insuffisances, mais 
aussi les qualités de la main-d’ceuvre; un bilan de la main-d’ceuvre 
est absolument nécessaire afin d’orienter les cadres vers certaines 
directions, les protéger du chémage et leur assurer ainsi une certaine 
promotion sociale. Et certaines techniques modernes utilisées en 
Europe, une fois adaptées a |’ Afrique donnent ou donneraient de bons 
résultats: primes de productivité, T.w.1. ou formation accélérée et 
systématique sur le tas, encore plus nécessaires qu’en Europe a cause 
des différences socio-culturelles qu’il y a entre les cadres et la masse; 
envoi d’ouvriers en Europe, trés profitable ainsi que le montre 
l’exemple des territoires anglais, beaucoup plus que I’envoi de cer- 
tains étudiants qui peuvent trouver sur place les cours souhaités, 
organisation scientifique moderne du travail qui adapte la tache aux 
qualités de individu. Enfin, avec les milieux ruraux le paternalisme 
reste efficace, bien que certains leaders évolués le rejette par mo- 
dernisme, cohésion syndicale ou politique anti-colonialiste. 


Quant a la main-d’ceuvre européenne, sa productivité est le plus 
souvent supérieure a celle de la main-d’ceuvre noire pour des raisons 
techniques, mais aussi sociales: le Blanc a plus de prestige auprés des 
autres Blancs, mais aussi généralement auprés des Noirs; les régles du 
jeu lui sont connues; il réagit de la méme manieére; il apparait plus 
sar. Mais elle reste inférieure a celle de la main-d’ceuvre européenne 
en Europe. Ceci tient a trois séries de facteurs. 

Le climat est dur, l’ Européen le supporte souvent mal; il contracte 
des maladies qui ruinent sa santé et l’effort, méme intellectuel, est 
plus pénible en Afrique qu’en Europe. 
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La main-d’ceuvre que |’on fait venir d’Europe est souvent hié- 
rarchiquement surclassée. La possession de certaines qualifications 
techniques entraine souvent la promotion a un poste de commande- 
ment. C’est un moyen d’attirer la main-d’ceuvre; c’est di aussi a la 
rareté de l’encadrement et a son prix élevé. Or, un excellent ouvrier 
mécanicien, un excellent ouvrier qualifié peut ne pas avoir des qua- 
lités de contre-maitre, ne pas posséder des qualités de commande- 
ment. 

De plus la main-d’ceuvre recrutée sur place a non seulement un 
surclassement hiérarchique mais aussi un surclassement technique. La 
rareté des techniciens et le salaire moins élevé des Blancs recrutés sur 
place poussent les entrepreneurs a les engager et a leur donner de 
lavancement; la préférence raciale joue aussi parfois. 

Elle est souvent mal adaptée au pays. Fréquemment les cadres, 
qui ne restent pas longtemps dans un endroit donné, connaissent 
mal le pays et ses habitants; c’est parfois un «petit Blanc», qui 
éprouve le besoin d’affirmer d’une maniére brutale par un comporte- 
ment agressif sa supériorité hiérarchique, parce qu’il se sent tech- 
niquement peu supérieur ou parce q'’il compense ainsi la domina- 
tion qu’il a subie en Europe. II peut étre dénué de patience ou d’esprit 
didactique; bien souvent on rencontre des Blancs qui trouvent plus 
expéditif de faire eux-mémes un travail que de l’expliquer longue- 
ment a leur subordonné; or ces qualités, vu les déficiences de la main- 
d’ceuvre sont nécessaires plus qu’en Europe. 

Cette inadaptation s’est peut-étre accrue ces derniéres années. Le 
développement du pays a obligé a faire venir rapidement beaucoup 
de Blancs. L’accroissement de leur nombre et l’amélioration des 
conditions de vie permettent de les mettre au travail sans période de 
formation auprés d’un ancien; la vie urbaine et l’arrivée des femmes 
les séparent du reste de la population... 

Mais cette main-d’ceuvre fait preuve de bonne volonté et de 
dynamisme: les gens sont venus ici par un acte de volonté, ils sont 
entreprenants et assez durs, non seulement envers autrui, mais envers 
eux-mémes; le progrés social, la confiance qui leur est accordée dans 
le pays leur font perdre l’esprit d’opposition au patronat, le dés- 
intéressement a l’égard de la tache, qu’ils pouvaient avoir en Europe. 
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L’insuffisance de la capacité d’ entreprise 


Les types de firme sont nombreux: grandes compagnies d’export- 
import, sociétés commerciales miniéres ou industrielles externes, 
particuliers européens, africains ou syro-libanais. Mais chacun de ces 
types de firmes a ses inconvénients et somme toute la capacité d’entre- 
prise est limitée. 

Les grandes compagnies commerciales connaissent trés bien le 
pays; elles disposent de fonds relativement importants, mais tendent 
a limiter leurs investissements 4 certains secteurs, 4 savoir, l’achat 
des produits du cru, la vente des produits importés, l’élaboration plus 
ou moins poussée des produits locaux et les investissements immo- 
biliers, car elles savent les difficultés qu’elles rencontreraient dans les 
autres domaines, elles n’ont pas de techniciens ni d’équipements pour 
y agir, leurs services sont suffisamment complexes pour se limiter et 
enfin de telles activités seraient plus ou moins contraires aux accords 
tacites ou non passés avec les fournisseurs ou utilisateurs européens. 
Mais en ne vendant que des produits d’importation et en n’achetant 
que pour exporter, elles entravent implicitement le fonctionnement 
d’entreprises aux débouchés africains. 

Les entreprises externes qui s’installent en Afrique, souvent pour 
obtenir des matiéres premiéres ou pour vendre les produits qu’elles 
fabriquent elles-mémes en Europe, connaissent des difficultés, car 
leurs dirigeants et souvent leurs cadres ne connaissent que fort mal 
l’ Afrique et ses habitants, d’ou des erreurs; de plus, elles se heurtent 
a l’opposition des gens et de l’administration quand ce sont des entre- 
prises étrangéres qui pourraient constituer une menace pour le pays; 
les résultats sont donc souvent mauvais; les faillites plus fréquentes 
qu’on ne le pense. 

Les particuliers européens sont nombreux, mais les capitaux sont 
limités, et ils trouvent difficilement du crédit. Ceux qui connaissent 
le pays, ont des relations, arrivent 4 monter de petites entreprises 
aux débouchés locaux; ceux-ci s’accroissent du reste avec le déve- 
loppement des villes. Mais ceux qui, tentés par l’esprit d’aventure, 
s’installent dés le débarquement ne connaissant pas le pays, dilapident 
rapidement tous les fonds qu’ils avaient accumulés en Europe et, 
venant faire fortune en Afrique, ils font faillite en l’espace de quelques 
mois. 
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Cette capacité d’entreprise blanche ne dépend pas seulement des 
conditions économiques de la fédération, mais aussi de l’ambiance 
externe et interne. Le départ des Frangais d’Indochine s’est traduit 
souvent par un repli vers l’a.o.F.; mais les événements d’Algérie 
donnent a réfléchir 4 beaucoup de Blancs; a l’heure actuelle un grand 
nombre d’entreprises ne veulent plus se développer: les grandes 
entreprises continuent a établir des plans 4 longs termes, mais les 
entreprises personnelles de moyenne et de petite importance vivent 
sur leur lancée et prévoient une liquidation d’ici 10 4 15 ans. 

Les Syro-Libanais ont des qualités commerciales et financiéres re- 
marquables; ils connaissent bien le pays; les nouveaux venus sont 
pris en charge comme employés ou gérants par des parents plus ou 
moins éloignés déja établis dans le pays; ils se contentent souvent 
de peu et font fléche de tous bois. Mais ils ont un esprit souvent 
spéculatif; certains ont fait plusieurs fois fortune; les représentants 
de administration ou des banques sont souvent méfiants a leur 
égard; ils se limitent pour ainsi dire au commerce. 

Les Noirs sont de plus en plus nombreux dans le commerce et 
lartisanat; alors que l’artisanat tracitionnel est en déclin, le com- 
merce et l’artisanat moderne: garage, transport automobile, bati- 
ment, meubles, vétements, alimentation, sont en pleine expansion. 
Ce sont de bons vendeurs, ils connaissent le milieu, ils sont doués 
d’un bon esprit d’observation et certains d’une grande capacité 
d’adaptation. Cependant, sauf exception, il n’y a pas de grandes 
entreprises noires ; généralement elles emploient moins de 15 salariés. 
Ceci tient au manque de formation économique des Africains; au 
manque de ressources pécuniaires, 4 l’esprit de famille qui conduit 
au pillage des stocks, éventuellement 4 l'amour de la spéculation, 
et a cette dépréciation du futur qui les pousse 4 emprunter plus sou- 
vent pour la consommation que pour la production; et a l’incompré- 
hension feinte ou réelle des institutions qui leur font considérer tout 
prét des institutions comme une subvention. Ces défauts étant du 
reste plus prononcés chez les commergants que chez les artisans. 
D’ou une certaine réticence des autorités pour fournir des crédits; ce 
qui vient limiter leurs possibilités. 
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Conclusion 


Les conséquences de ceci nous semblent importantes: Tout modéle 
des pays sous-développés qui prétend retracer l’évolution d’une 
dizaine d’année doit étre nécessairement sociologique, méme pour 
les secteurs modernes. D’un point de vue de théorie économique trés 
générale, valable méme pour les pays développés, on apercoit le 
danger qu'il y a 4 négliger les variables sociales, c’est-a-dire les sup- 
poser constantes; on ne peut pas faire de théorie générale du dé- 
veloppement, on ne peut pas expliquer pourquoi certaines entre- 
prises entrent ou non sur certains marchés, sont mieux adaptées que 
d’autres, etc. D’un point de vue pratique, il apparait que le dé- 
veloppement des pays retardés ne peut pas se faire par la transposi- 
tion pure et simple des techniques et institutions valables dans les 
pays plus avancés. 


Université de Lille (France), Marcet CapPet 
Institut des Hautes Etudes de Dakar (A. O.F.) 


RESUME 


Le sous-développement a des causes sociales qui sont trés importantes. Celles-ci 
constituent un obstacle au fonctionnement des entreprises modernes comme le 
montre l’exemple de l’Afrique Occidentale Frangaise. 

D’abord la main-d’ceuvre est relativement chére et mal adaptée. La main- 
d’ceuvre noire présente des insuffisances: faible rendement dans le travail d’éxé- 
cution, manque d’ initiative, recherche du prestige immédiat plus que des résultats 
matériels, inconstance dans l’effort, sens des responsabilités limité. On peut expli- 
quer ces défauts par l’environnement et non par la nature de l’"homme en soi. 

— Environnement économique: notamment le bas niveau de vie et l’insuffi- 
sance de la formation technique. 

— Environnement culturel: mauvaise compréhension de la langue, mécon- 
naissance par l’ouvrier de ce qu’on attend de lui, techniquement ou socialement. 

— Environnement social: Le Noir est en état de transition entre le milieu rural 
traditionnel et le milieu urbain moderne ; comme dans tout phénoméne d’accultu- 
ration il continue d’appartenir 4 son milieu d’origine par des liens de famille, des 
concepts, une échelle de valeurs etc., qui s’opposent souvent a la vie urbaine 
moderne; une certaine barriére sociale inconsciente freine de plus l’ascension 
sociale et limite ainsi parfois les possibilités d’adaptation. 
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La transplantation de la main-d’ceuvre blanche ne se fait pas sans une perte de 
sa productivité. Le climat est dur, le pays est différent et le séjour souvent bref; du 
fait des hauts salaires, il y a généralement un surclassement hiérarchique, parfois 
un surclassement technique. Mais la promotion sociale qui en résulte attenue 
l’opposition de classe et accentue le dynamisme. 

Ensuite la capacité d’entreprise est insuffisante. Les grandes compagnies com- 
merciales d’export-import, connaissant le pays, ont des capitaux mais de par leur 
nature limitent leur activité a certains secteurs. Les entreprises externes ne s’ins- 
tallent que si les matiéres premiéres et les débouchés correspondent a leur activité 
initiale; ne connaissant pas le pays, elles comettent des erreurs. 

Les Noirs connaissent le pays; mais ils n’ont pas de ressources financiéres; 
l’environnement social et culturel empéche la constitution d’entreprises impor- 
tantes. 

Tout modéle d’évolution doit tenir compte de ces aspects sociologiques. Les 
institutions valables dans les autres pays ne sont pas transposables telles quelles, 
qu’il s’agisse de l’encadrement de la main-d’ceuvre ou des types de firme. 


ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


Der menschliche Faktor und die neuen Bereiche wirtschaftlicher T atigkeit der unterentwickelten 
Linder. Das Beispiel Franzésisch-Westafrikas. Die wirtschaftliche « Unterentwick- 
lung» hat wichtige soziale Ursachen, die dem Funktionieren moderner Unter- 
nehmungen hindernd im Wege stehen, wie das Beispiel Franzésisch-Westafrikas 
zeigt. 

Die Arbeitskraft ist relativ teuer und hat einen geringen Anpassungsgrad. Die 
«schwarze» Arbeiterschaft weist eine Reihe von Unzulanglichkeiten auf: geringe 
Arbeitsproduktivitat, mangelnde Initiative, héhere Einschatzung des Prestiges 
einer bestimmten Arbeit als des materiellen Resultats, Unbestandigkeit im Arbeits- 
einsatz, beschrankter Verantwortungssinn. Diese Mangel lassen sich eher durch 
die Umweltwirkungen als durch die Natur des Menschen erklaren: 

- Wirtschaftliche Umwelt: namentlich das niedrige Lebensniveau und die un- 
geniigende technische Bildung. 

Kulturelle Umwelt: Schwierigkeiten der sprachlichen Verstandigung; der 

Arbeiter erkennt nicht, was man von ihm erwartet, sei es in technischer oder 

sozialer Beziehung. 

Soziale Umwelt: Der Eingeborene ist in einem Ubergangsstadium zwischen 

dem traditionellen landlichen Milieu und dem modernen stadtischen Milieu: 

wie immer bei einer Anpassung an eine andere Kultur, gehért er weiterhin 
dem urspriinglichen Milieu an durch familiare Bindungen, bestimmte Auf- 
fassungen, eine bestimmte Wertskala usw., die oft dem modernen Leben in der 

Stadt entgegenstehen; eine unbewusste soziale Schranke bremst ferner den 

sozialen Aufstieg, wodurch manchmal die Anpassungsmdéglichkeiten begrenzt 

werden. 
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Die Verpflanzung « weisser» Arbeitskrafte beeintrachtigt deren Produktivitat, 
Das Klima ist hart; das Land ist anders und der Aufenthalt manchmal kurz: 
infolge der hohen Léhne wird die weisse Arbeitskraft iiberbewertet, was manchmal 
auch in technischer Beziehung gilt. Aber die hieraus resultierende héhere soziale 
Einstufung schwacht den Klassengegensatz ab und verstarkt die dynamischen 
Krafte. 

Sodann ist auch die unternehmerische Leistung ungeniigend. Die grossen 
Export/Import-Gesellschaften kennen das Land, verfiigen auch iiber Kapital, 
doch beschranken sie ihre Tatigkeit auf gewisse Sektoren. Nicht im Lande selbst 
ansassige Unternehmen lassen sich nur nieder, wenn Rohstoffe und Absatzmarkte 
auf ihre bisherige Tatigkeit ausgerichtet sind; da sie aber das Land nicht kennen, 
machen sie Fehler. Anderseits kennen die Schwarzen wohl das Land, doch fehlt 
es ihnen an finanziellen Mitteln; die sozialen und kulturellen Verhiltnisse ver- 
hindern die Griindung von bedeutenden Unternehmungen. 

Jedes Modell wirtschaftlicher Entwicklung muss diesen soziologischen Aspek- 
ten Rechnung tragen. Die fiir andere Lander giiltigen Institutionen sind nicht 
ohne weiteres iibertragbar, handle es sich nun um die Eingliederung der Arbeits- 
krafte oder um die Unternehmungstypen. 


SUMMARY 


The Human Factor and the Modern Activities of Under-developed Countries. The Example of 


French West Africa. Under-development has social causes which are very important. 
.\s may be seen by the example of French West Africa, they form an obstacle to 
the functioning of modern business enterprises. 

In the first place, labour is comparatively dear and rather unadaptable. Black 
labour is characterised by such short-comings as low output, lack of initiative, 
a tendency to set more store by immediate prestige than by material results, 
unevenness of effort, and limited sense of responsibility. These shortcomings are 
attributable to environment rather than to the nature of the men as such: 

— Economic environment: Especially the low standard of living and inadequate 
technical training. 
- Cultural environment: Language difficulties; the worker’s failure to realise 

what is expected of him, technically or socially. 
Social environment: The black man is in a state of transition between the 
traditional rural environment and the modern urban environment; as in all 
cases of adaptation to a different culture pattern, he remains attached to his 
original milieu by family ties, ideas, a scale of values, etc., which are often at 
variance with those of modern city life. Moreover, an invisible social barrier 
checks his social advancement and sometimes limits his possibilities of self- 
adjustment. 

White labour cannot be transplanted without losing some of its productivity. 
The climate is trying, the country is different, and in many cases the worker does 
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not stay long. Because of his high wages, the white worker generally has a higher 
footing on the professional ladder, and the same applies sometimes to technical 
grades. But the resulting social promotions tend to lessen class antagonism and 
are a spur to dynamism. 

In the next place, there is a shortage on the enterprise side. The big commercial 
export-import firms know the country and have capital but, by their nature, they 
limit their activities to certain fields. Outside firms do not come in unless there are 
raw materials and markets in line with their original activities; but since they do 
not know the country, they make mistakes. The black men know the country, 
but they have no financial resources, and the social and cultural pattern prevents 
the setting-up of large enterprises. 

Every development model should take these sociological aspects into account. 
Institutions that are valid in other countries cannot be transplanted just as they 
are; and this applies equally to employment schedules and to types of firm. 





A NINETEENTH 
CENTURY APPROACH TO A WEST 
EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


There has recently been much discussion concerning the possibility 
of securing a wider measure of economic co-operation between the 
states of Western Europe. Supporters of the project draw attention 
to the advantages which the United States and Russia have enjoyed 
by possessing great home markets in which there is no restriction 
upon the movement of goods. The establishment of the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation, the European Payments Union 
and the European Coal and Steel Community has shown that 
the industrial countries on the Continent realise that only by working 
together can they hope to re-establish their economies on a sound 
foundation after the dislocations caused by the Second World War. 

Two further developments are now contemplated. First, France, 
Western Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg hope 
to set up a customs union in planned stages—a project which, accord- 
ing to its sponsors, has to materialize if Europe is to survive as a 
political factor in a rapidly changing world. Secondly, the Council 
of the Organisation for European Co-operation has suggested that 
this union might form the nucleus of a wider West European 
common market with which Britain and other countries might be 
associated. 

There is an interesting parallel between the modern movement 
towards closer economic integration in Western Europe and some- 
what similar developments in international commercial relations 
which took place a hundred years ago. Several treaties signed in the 
1860’s—the most important were the Anglo-French (1860) and 
Franco-Prussian (1862) commercial agreements—placed the com- 
mercial relations of the principal trading countries of Western Europe 
on a new basis. The abolition of prohibitions, and the substantial 
reductions in import duties inaugurated a short but significant era 
of virtual free trade. A consideration of the problems which faced 
Cobden, Chevalier and Delbriick a century ago may throw some 
light upon the difficulties which will have to be overcome if modern 
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plans for strengthening the economic links between the countries of 
Western Europe are ever to be anything more than a blue print. 

An examination of the circumstances in which the chief industrial 
countries of Western Europe adopted the policy of Free Trade in the 
1860’s and a consideration of the way in which the new trade policy 
worked may perhaps cast some light on the problems facing those 
who are today attempting to free international trade from the shackles 
of the numerous restrictions that impede the flow of goods from one 
country to another. 


I 


Until the middle of the nineteenth century the exchange of goods 
between European countries had long been hampered by countless 
restrictive practises. States tried to achieve self-sufficiency by policies 
modelled upon those adopted by France in Colbert’s day. They en- 
deavoured to produce at home as much food and as many manu- 
factured products as possible. Prohibitions and high tariffs cut down 
imports while the emigration of skilled artisans and the export of 
machines were forbidden. Since the ideal of the completely closed 
economy was obviously impossible of achievement governments at- 
tempted to regulate foreign commerce so as to secure a “favourable 
balance’ of commodity trade and to build up great reserves of bullion. 
At the same time they tried to give their own shippers a monopoly 
of the trade to and from their own ports. Such a policy rested upon 
fallacious beliefs—the assumption that it was possible to calculate 
the “‘ balance of trade”’; the notion that the amount of world com- 
merce was fixed so that one country could expand its trade only at 
the expense of its rivals; and the idea that specie was a superior form 
of wealth. 

The Physiocrats and Adam Smith had exposed the fundamental 
weaknesses of mercantilism and by 1786 both France and Britain 
were willing to give a wholly different commercial system a trial. In 
both countries the national finances were in a state of disorder and 
Vergennes and Pitt were anxious to expand Anglo-French commerce. 
They felt that a more liberal trade policy would foster the economic 
development of both countries. By abolishing prohibitions and by 
reducing import duties they hoped to secure increased revenues 
because a considerable volume of trade would be diverted from 
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smuggling to legitimate channels of trade. The Eden-Reyneval com- 
mercial treaty, however, achieved these objects to only a limited 
extent since the new policy was in force for only six years and ended 
with the outbreak of hostilities between England and France in 1793. 
During the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars both countries re- 
verted to the traditional economic policy and later discussions—in 
the 1830’s—between the two governments failed to secure a return 
to the liberal principles of the Eden-Reyneval agreement. 

After the Napoleonic wars Prussia took the initiative in breaking 
away from the traditional attitude towards international trade. The 
Prussian tariff of 1818 (for which Maassen was mainly responsible) 
bore little resemblance to those of her neighbours. Prohibitions were 
abolished, raw materials were admitted free, while manufactured 
goods paid on the average a mere 10% by value. Only a small range 
of “colonial goods’ (such as sugar, coffee and tobacco) and wines 
were subjected to relatively high revenue duties. All duties were 
specific. Maassen took advantage of Prussia’s central location in 
Europe to levy a stiff transit duty of half a Thaler per hundredweight 
on all goods passing through her territories. Other countries not 
unnaturally protested against this duty. The new tariff was attacked 
(both by contemporaries and by some later historians) for failing to 
protect Prussian industry against foreign competition. In fact the 
tariff encouraged Prussian manufacturers to become more efficient. 
If Maassen’s tariff had really been so inept as its critics claimed it is 
difficult to see why so many other German states should have been 
prepared to accept it when they joined the Zollverein in (or after) 
1834. 

The formation of the Zollverein led to the disappearance of many 
barriers to trade in Germany but the liberal commercial policy of 
the customs union was checked by two circumstances. In the first 
place since the German import duties were specific and not ad valorem 
the fall in prices in the 1820’s and 1830’s automatically led to an 
increase in the duties when calculated by value. Secondly, the agi- 
tation of the protectionists, led by Friedrich List, not only halted any 
tendency towards reductions in the tariff but secured an increase in 
the duties on pig-iron and cotton goods. 

By 1848 the controversy between Free Traders and Protectionists 
in Germany had led to a deadlock. In Britain, on the other hand, 
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the reformers carried the day. Huskisson’s commercial reforms had 
been followed by Peel’s Free Trade budgets, the repeal of the Corn 
Laws and the Navigation Code, and the abolition of colonial prefer- 
ence. Britain, the workshop of the world in those days, had become 
the leading Free Trade country. Cobden and Bright and their fol- 
lowers confidently hoped that the rest of Europe would soon follow 
Britain’s example. 

These hopes were not immediately realised. The stimulus given 
to the Free Traders in Europe by the repeal of the English Corn 
Laws and by Cobden’s successful tour on the Continent was checked 
by the revolution of 1848. In Germany the Free Trade movement 
(led by Prince Smith) revived in the 1850’s while Delbriick and other 
Prussian officials favoured a liberal trade policy. But all decisions 
taken by the Zollverein Congress had to be unanimous and this made 
it extremely difficult to reform the German tariff. In France public 
opinion strongly favoured the traditional policy of high protection 
and the Free Traders were asmall minority. Yet in 1860 it was France 
which led the way in breaking down some of the restrictions which 
had for so long hampered international trade on the Continent. 


II 


Napoleon m planned a radical reform of French commercial policy 
as part of an ambitious plan to turn France into the leading manu- 
facturing state on the Continent. His administration encouraged 
industrial expansion in various ways. The crédit mobilier enabled the 
savings of small investors to promote new industrial developments. 
Improvements in communications—railways, harbours and tele- 
graphs—fostered both home and foreign trade. Napoleon m1 believed 
that economic progress was hampered by the inefficiency of French 
manufacturers who had for so long enjoyed a virtual monopoly of 
the home market behind a great barrier of prohibitions and high 
duties. He proposed to reduce this protection and so force French 
industrialists to instal new machinery, to increase the efficiency of 
their methods of production, and to seek new foreign markets. 

The normal method of reducing high duties was to submit a new 
tariff for the approval of the legislature. But Napoleon m knew that 
the protectionist majority in the Chambers would never accept sub- 
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stantial tariff reductions. So he approached the problem in another 
way. The Constitution gave the Emperor the right both to sign and 
to ratify commercial agreements with foreign governments without 
submitting them to the legislature. A tariff embodied in a trade treaty 
became law even if the Chambers objected. In 1859 tentative ap- 
proaches were made to the British government with a view to initi- 
ating trade talks. The British government held the view that normally 
a country should fix its own tariff without reference to those of other 
countries. But it appreciated the difficulties facing Napoleon m and 
agreed to the French request. Informal talks in Paris between Cobden 
and Chevalier—held in the greatest secrecy—paved the way for the 
signing of the Anglo-French commercial treaty of 1860. This agree- 
ment (and subsequent supplementary conventions) provided for a 
very considerable reduction in French duties on English manu- 
factured goods. British concessions—reductions in the duties in wines 
and silks—were included in Gladstone’s budget of 1860. The French 
concessions were made to Britain alone but the reductions in the 
British tariff benefitted all countries. 

France now had two tariffs. Very moderate duties were levied 
upon imports from Britain but the old prohibitions and high duties 
remained in force as far as other countries were concerned. German 
manufacturers wished to compete in the French market on equal 
terms with British rivals. To secure the advantages of the moderate 
French tariff which applied to British goods it was necessary for the 
Zollverein to offer the French government concessions similar to 
those already granted by Britain. Just as Napoleon m1 had been unable 
to reform the French tariff by the simple method of securing the 
passage of a new tariff law so the Prussian officials responsible for 
commercial affairs were unable to recast the German tariff by sub- 
mitting the necessary changes to the Zollverein Congress. The French 
Chambers were dominated by protectionists who would not accept 
tariff reductions. The Zollverein Congress might well have agreed 
to a radical reform of the German tariff if a majority decision could 
have prevailed. But under the constitution of the Zollverein any 
State represented at the Congress could exercise the veto. In the 
circumstances it was useless to submit a far-reaching reform to the 
Congress. The only way out of the impasse was similar to the one 
already adopted by Napoleon m1—namely to embody tariff changes 
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in acommercial agreement with a foreign government. The German 
customs union was not a permanent institution for the Zollverein 
treaties which had come into force in 1854 were due to expire in 1866. 
If the German tariff were recast as the result of a commercial treaty 
with France (or any other country) the Prussian government could 
include the terms of such an agreement in the treaties which would 
in due course have to be made with other German states for the 
renewal of the Zollverein. Those states in the customs union which 
opposed the lower tariff would then be faced with the choice of 
accepting low import duties which they disliked or of leaving the 
Zollverein. 

This was the policy adopted by Delbriick, the leading Prussian 
official responsible for commercial relations with foreign states. 
Negotiations with Le Clerq for mutual tariff reductions on lines 
similar to those embodied in the Cobden-Chevalier treaty were suc- 
cessfully completed in March 1862, when a Franco-Prussian trade 
agreement was initialled. Several German states at first refused to 
ratify the treaty but they eventually gave way when they realised 
that they must either accept the new tariff rates included in the agree- 
ment with France or leave the Zollverein. When the German customs 
union was renewed in 1866 the new tariff came into force. 

Meanwhile Italy and a number of smaller countries—Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium and the Scandinavian states—had signed com- 
mercial treaties which brought them into the low-tariff area of 
Western Europe. These agreements included most-favoured-nation 
clauses. This meant that if any country made a special tariff con- 
cession in one commercial agreement this concession was automati- 
cally extended (by the most-favoured-nation clause) to all other 
states with which the country in question had previously signed com- 
mercial treaties. Within a short time Western Europe was covered 
with a network of low-tariff most-favoured-nation treaties. Never 
before or since did trade flow so freely between the principal industrial 
and commercial states of Europe. This had been achieved by signing 
bilateral treaties. No attempt was made to link the agreements by a 
general multilateral treaty. In our own day the problem has been 
approached in a different way for a multilateral agreement has been 
signed between six Continental states which ultimately aims at the 
establishment of a common market. 
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III 


It is difficult to assess the economic consequences of the low-tariff 
commercial agreements of the 1860’s because it is rarely possible to 
isolate the effects of changes in commercial policy from the effects 
of the many other factors which influenced the fortunes of various 
national industries. For example no one knows whether the French 
cotton industries would have declined owing to competition from 
Lancashire in the early 1860’s because the cotton famine—due to the 
American Civil War—dislocated the European cotton industries so 
seriously as to overshadow completely the effects of the Cobden- 
Chevalier treaty. Protectionists almost invariably ascribed the de- 
cline of any national industry to tariff reductions but sometimes—as 
in the case of the Spitalfields silk industry in London—it is obvious 
that the branch of manufacture in question had already fallen into 
decay and that the change in commercial policy merely hastened a 
process that had already begun. There can, however, be little doubt 
of the beneficial results of a change in trade policy which stimulated 
international competition, encouraged greater industrial efficiency 
and lowered the prices of consumer goods. 

The countries whose economies were linked by low-tariff treaties 
in the 1860’s soon realised that co-operation in other matters was 
necessary to secure a further expansion of international trade. Many 
conventions were signed to facilitate international communica- 
tions—railways, canals, telegraphs, postal arrangements and so forth. 
The opening of the Saar Coal Canal (1867)—a joint Franco-Prussian 
enterprise—enabled the Saar industrial region to extend its markets 
in France. In 1868 the Rhine—a vitally important route for the 
commerce of Western Europe—was at last declared a free waterway 
for the ships of all nations. By establishing the Latin Monetary Union 
(1868) France, Switzerland, Italy and Belgium agreed that their 
coinages should have the same value and this naturally facilitated 
commerce between these countries. It is interesting to note that in 
our own day the establishment of various international organisa- 
tions—such as the Coal and Steel Community—has preceded the 
adoption of plans for setting up a common market. 

One significant difference between the problems facing those who 
sought to break down the barriers to international commerce in the 
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1860’s and their modern successors deserves mention. A hundred 
years ago reformers had to remove prohibitions on imports and ex- 
ports and to reduce very high tariffs if they were to enable European 
trade to flow more freely. Today certain other restrictions besides 
those imposed by high tariffs, will have to be removed before anything 
approaching a common market can be achieved. In the twentieth 
century human ingenuity has devised methods of restricting trade 
which Colbert himself would have envied. Above all quotas and 
currency restrictions have proved to be singularly effective means of 
protecting the home market at the expense of the consumers’ pocket. 
Restrictions of this type—as well as high tariffs—will have to be 
removed before a common market can be established. 

It is sometimes suggested that marked differences in industrial 
efficiency and living standards will prove to be a serious obstacle to 
the establishment of a common market in Western Europe. The 
experience both of the German customs union of 1834 and of the 
low-tariff treaties of the 1860’s suggests that this difficulty has been 
exaggerated. 

The low-tariff era in Western Europe inaugurated by the Anglo- 
French and the Franco-Prussian commercial treaties was short-lived. 
In France the vast majority of the people neversupported Napoleon's 
dramatic breach with the traditional system of protection. Many 
great industrialists remained implacably opposed to the new policy 
and their continued protests led to the appointment of an official 
commission to make a detailed enquiry into the effects of the low- 
tariff policy on the major industries of the country. The outbreak of 
the Franco-Prussian war brought its labours to a premature close. 
The fall of the Second Empire was followed by the accession to power 
of men like Thiers who were convinced protectionists. It was now 
only a matter of time before Napoleon m’s commercial policy was 
reversed. 

In Germany, too, the Free Trade era was of relatively short 
duration. Bismarck favoured the imposition of higher import duties 
so as to secure additional revenues from a source over which the 
separate (federal) German States had no control. Moreover the great 
landlords whose estates lay to the east of the River Elbe—a traditional 
Free Trade group—began to support protection when cheap grain 
from North America and elsewhere threatened not only their former 
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foreign markets but even their home markets. German industrialists 
were divided on this issue but a number of them demanded protection 
in the home market. Two of their neighbours—Russia and Austria— 
had never adopted moderate tariffs while France was clearly drifting 
towards a less liberal commercial policy. When France and Germany 
had raised their tariffs only Britain and a handful of the smaller 
countries on the Continent remained faithful to Free Trade until the 
outbreak of the First World War. 


University of Manchester (United Kingdom) |(W.O.HENDERSON 
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SUMMARY 


Attempts to establish a European common market are not new. In the middle of 
the 19th century there were economists and statesmen who appreciated as clearly 
as their modern successors the advantages that Europe would gain if the pro- 
hibitions and high tariffs that hampered international trade were removed. 

In Britain Peel’s government reduced import duties on manufactured goods 
(1842) and repealed the Corn Laws (1846) and this was soon followed by the 
abolition of both the Navigation Code and the system of Imperial Preference. 
In 1860 the Anglo-French commercial treaty was signed. France abolished pro- 
hibitions and substantially reduced her import duties while Britain lowered her 
import duties on wines and silks. The British concessions were made to all countries 
but the French concessions were made to Britain only. Prussia was anxious to 
secure similar concessions for the Zollverein and in 1862 a Franco-Prussian com- 
mercial agreement—on lines similar to the Anglo-French treaty—was initialled. 
This agreement was embodied in the Zollverein renewal treaties of 1865. 

In the 1860’s several other commercial treaties were signed so that Switzerland, 
Italy, Holland, Belgium and the Scandinavian states joined with Britain, France 
and Germany (Zollverein) in forming a low-tariff bloc. The most-favoured-nation 
clause was a characteristic and important feature of all these treaties. Agreements 
on other matters—such as the Latin Monetary Convention—also facilitated 
international commercial relations. The result was that in the 1860’s and early 
1870’s trade flowed more freely in Western Europe than before or since that 
period. 

The way in which Cobden, Chevalier and Delbriick solved the problems which 
confronted them in the 1860’s is not without significance for those statesmen who 
in our own day are trying to set up a common market in Western Europe. 


ZUSAMMEN FASSUNG 


Die Bestrebungen zur Schaffung eines gemeinsamen westeuropdischen Marktes im 19. Jahr- 
hundert. Die Versuche, einen gemeinsamen europaischen Markt zu errichten, sind 
nicht neu. Um die Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts gab es Okonomen und Staats- 
manner, die ebenso klar wie ihre heutigen Nachfolger die Vorteile sahen, deren 
Europa teilhaftig wiirde, wenn die Einfuhrverbote und die hohen Zélle, welche 
den internationalen Handel behinderten, beseitigt wiirden. 

In England war es die Regierung Peel, welche die Importzdélle reduzierte 
(1842) und die Getreidezélle aufhob (1846), und bald danach wurde auch dic 
Navigationsakte und das System der Empirepraferenzen abgeschafft. Im Jahre 
1860 wurde der englisch-franzésische Handelsvertrag unterzeichnet. Frankreich 
schaffte die Einfuhrverbote ab und reduzierte weitgehend die Importzdélle, und 
England setzte die Zélle auf Wein und Seide herab. Wahrend die britischen Kon- 
zessionen gegeniiber allen Landern giiltig waren, galten jene Frankreichs nur 
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gegeniiber England. Preussen war bestrebt, ahnliche Konzessionen fiir den Zoll- 
verein zu erlangen, und im Jahre 1862 wurde der franzésisch-preussische Handels- 
vertrag — nach dem Muster des anglo-franzésischen Abkommens — abgeschlossen. 
Dieses Ubereinkommen wurde in die Erneuerungsvertrage des Zollvereins von 
1865 eingeschlossen. 

In den sechziger Jahren wurden verschiedene andere Handelsvertrage unter- 
zeichnet, so dass die Schweiz, Italien, Holland, Belgien und die skandinavischen 
Lander zusammen mit England, Frankreich und Deutschland (Zollverein) einen 
Block von Niederzollandern bildeten. Die Meistbegiinstigungsklausel war ein 
charakteristisches und wichtiges Merkmal aller dieser Vertrage. Vereinbarungen 
auf andern Gebieten — wie die Lateinische Miinzunion — erleichterten ebenfalls 
die internationalen Handelsbeziehungen. Dies fiihrte dazu, dass in den sechziger 
Jahren und zu Beginn der siebziger Jahre der Giiteraustausch innerhalb West- 
europas freier vor sich ging als zuvor und freier als seither. 

Die Art und Weise, in der Cobden, Chevalier und Delbriick die Probleme 
lésten, denen sie in den sechziger Jahren gegeniiberstanden, ist fiir jene Staats- 
manner, die heute an der Errichtung eines gemeinsamen westeuropaischen Marktes 
arbeiten, nicht ohne Bedeutung. 


RESUME 


Tentatives tendant a instaurer au XIX siécle un marché commun en Europe occidentale. Les 
tentatives tendant a instaurer un marché commun européen ne sont pas nouvelles. 
Vers le milieu du xrx¢ siécle, des économistes et des hommes d’Etat entrevirent 
aussi clairement que leurs successeurs d’aujourd’hui les avantages que retirerait 
l’Europe si les interdictions d’importations et les droits de douane élevés entravant 
le commerce international étaient levés. 

En Angleterre, le gouvernement Peel réduisit les taxes 4 l’importation sur les 
produits manufacturés (1842) et supprima les droits de douane sur le blé (1846); 
peu aprés, l’Acte de Navigation et le systémeé des préférences impériales furent 
également abrogés. En 1860 fut signé le traité de commerce anglo-frangais. La 
France abolit l’interdiction d’importation et réduisit dans une large mesure les 
taxes 4 l’importation, tandis que l’Angleterre les abaissa sur le vin et la soie. Alors 
que les concessions britanniques furent accordées a tous les pays, celles de la 
France ne furent octroyées qu’a l’Angleterre. La Prusse s’efforga d’obtenir les 
mémes concessions pour le Zollverein et, en 1862, un accord commercial franco- 
prussien fut conclu sur le modéle du traité anglo-frangais. Cette convention fut in- 
corporée en 1865 dans les accords de reconduction du Zollverein. 

De 1860 4 1870, divers autres traités de commerce furent signés en sorte que la 
Suisse, l’Italie, la Hollande, la Belgique et les Pays Scandinaves formérent con- 
jointement avec |’Angleterre, la France et l’Allemagne (Zollverein) un bloc de 
pays a tarifs douaniers réduits. La clause de la nation la plus favorisée était un trait 
caractéristique et important de tous ces traités. Des conventions dans d’autres 
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domaines — comme |’Union Monétaire Latine — ont aussi facilité les relations com- 
merciales internationales. Par conséquent, entre 1860 et le début des années 1870, 
les échanges furent plus libres qu’avant et que depuis cette période. 

La maniére dont Cobden, Chevalier et Delbriick ont résolu les problémes qu’ils 
durent affronter dans les années 1860 et suivantes n’est pas dénuée d’intérét pour 
les hommes d’Etat qui, aujourd’hui, s’efforcent d’instituer un marché commun en 


Europe occidentale. 





«INDIVIDUALISMUS» 
ODER «MENSCHLICHKEIT»? 


I 


Viele Mangel unserer Urteile und unseres Verhaltens zu anderen Menschen 
haben in den Unvollkommenheiten unserer Ausdrucksweise ihren Ursprung. Das 
gilt vor allem fiir die Bezeichnungen von abstrakten Begriffen, die auf «ismus» 
endigen. Unter ihnen wiisste ich keine zu nennen, deren Unklarheit, aber Haufig- 
keit des Gebrauches das Wort «Individualismus» und seine Verneinungen 
(« Kollektivismus» und andere) iibertrafe. 

Die Sprache ist die bewundernswerte, geheimnisvolle Gabe, unsere Gedanken 
und Gefiihle vernehmbar zu bekunden. Sie hat auch die Kraft, das Innenleben 
anzuregen und zu bereichern. Aus Worten entspringen neue Erkenntnisse und 
Empfindungen. Sie werden durch die Einwirkungen, die von der Sprache aus- 
gehen, mannigfaltiger, klarer und gehaltvoller gestaltet. Dieser Bereicherung, die 
mit Recht oft gepriesen worden ist, steht entgegen die Unfahigkeit der Sprache, 
den wachsenden Verzweigungen des Gedankenwerkes Rechnung zu tragen. Sie 
gibt sich hin, und sie versagt sich. Sie ist unerschépflich in Bereicherungen des 
Alltags, aber sehr karglich in Gaben fiir die Vertiefung des Denkens. Es ist, als ob 
ihr Vorrat ersch6pft sei. Sie hat der Antike viel gegeben; nun sollen wir mit diesem 
Kapital wirtschaften, das fiir die Verastelungen der wachsenden Gedankenarbeit 
jedoch nicht ausreicht. Neuschépfungen begegnen erheblichen Widerstanden; sie 
werden meist komisch genommen und kurzerhand abgelehnt. Das Denken ist 
eben doch nicht bloss eine Auswirkung der Sprache. Es hat auch eigene Wege der 
Ausdehnung und Vertiefung. Um aus dem Innenbezirke der Gehirntatigkeit in 
dic Bereiche der zwischenmenschlichen Mitteilungen zu dringen, tastet es nach 
den Verkehrswerkzeugen der Sprache. Diese bietet alte, oft abgeniitzte Laut- 
apparate an, die schon ganz anderen Gedanken gedient haben. Die Folge sind 
Verwechslungen. Die Aufgabe des Denkens, zu unterscheiden, wird durch die 
Neigung der Sprache, zu vermischen, zum mindesten erschwert und arg ver- 
grébert. Bei jeder Diskussion, ja, bei den meisten Gesprachen entstehen bestandig 
Missverstandnisse, weil A mit dem verwendeten Wort einen anderen (oder teil- 
weise anderen) Sinn verbindet als B. Bei jedem Meinungsaustausche (zum Beispiel 
den von Rundfunk-Organisationen veranstalteten Diskussionen) miisste der 
Wortsinn jedes abstrakten Begriffes, der gerade angewendet werden soll, erst ge- 
klart werden, was aber begreiflicherweise als Pedanterie abgelehnt wird. So etwas 
langweilt; das Durcheinander einer nicht systematisch geordneten Unterhaltung 
ist amiisanter. Aber es verwirrt; gescheiter wird man nicht davon. 

Es gibt keinen auf «ismus» endigenden Terminus, der nicht eine Mehrzahl 
von Begriffsbestimmungen verlangte, und dessen Gebrauch in jedem Falle nicht 
erst umgrenzt werden miisste. Der Nebel, der jedes dieser Worte umlagert, ist teil- 
weise ein Erzeugnis der Schwache des Denkens; oft wi// man aber gar nicht hin- 
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reichende Klarheit schaffen; man benutzt es als Phrase, die bei dem einen Hérer 
diese, bei einem anderen jene Gefiihle und Vorstellungen auslésen soll. Besonders 
das politische Leben, unter ihm vor allem die Parteipolitik, sind von der Ambi- 
valenz der Worte erfiillt. Schlagworte und Programme tauschen eine Uberein- 
stimmung der Gesinnungen vor, die bei der auf sie gestiitzten Behandlung von 
Einzelfragen zerstiebt. Die einen sagen dann: «Ja, das haben wir nicht gewollt », 
die anderen: «Gerade das haben wir gewollt! » 

Aber auch bei den so haufigen Polemiken in den Wissenschaften, die uns immer 
wieder in der Erkenntnisbahn zuriickwerfen, sind die Nebenvorstellungen und 
Vorurteile, die A mit einem Worte verkniipft, die aber B, der das Wort gebraucht, 
gar nicht hegt oder im vorliegenden Falle nicht hervorkehren will, eine der Haupt- 
ursachen des Streites. Durch Jahrhunderte kann ein solcher kiinstlich geschaffener, 
auf Zuspitzungen und oberflachlichen Antithesen beruhender Meinungskampf 
dauern. (Ausdriicke wie Idealismus, Realismus, Materialismus, Existenzialismus 
und viele andere kénnen als Beispiele dienen.) Doch kein Terminus hat so ver- 
hangnisvolie Wirkungen gehabt wie das Wort Individualismus. 

Erwin Metzke gibt in seinem Handlexikon der Philosophie! neun Unterschei- 
dungen seiner Definition des Individualismus. Seine hauptsachliche Bestimmung 
des Begriffs Individuum geht dahin: es sei das Einzelwesen, das nicht weiter ge- 
teilt werden kénne, ohne dadurch seine Eigenart zu verlieren. Durch den Zusatz 
«ohne seine Eigenart zu verlieren» soll offenbar die irrefiihrende Bezeichnung 
eines Einzelmenschen als nicht teilbar (individuum im Lateinischen und atomon im 
Griechischen) gerettet werden; Teilbarkeit oder Unteilbarkeit haben aber mit 
den Vorstellungen vom Einzelnen keinen Zusammenhang. Gemildert wird dieser 
Fehler durch die Erwahnung des etwaigen Verlustes der Eigenart durch Teilung. 
Jedoch auch ein Kollektivum verliert durch Teilung seine Eigenart. Das wesent- 
liche Merkmal des sogenannten Individuums wird durch Hervorhebung von 
Unteilbarkeit nicht erfasst. Es handelt sich um das Singulare im Gegensatz zum 
Pluralen, der Einzahl zur Mehrzahl. Ich habe deshalb schon vor Jahrzehnten 
(erfolglos) vorgeschlagen, statt Individuum Singulare zu sagen. Dann ware 
wenigstens das formale, an der Oberflache erkennbare Hauptmerkmal richtig 
hervorgehoben, ohne freilich etwas iiber die Eigentiimlichkeiten dieses Gegen- 
standes auszusagen. Aber immerhin ware der Hauptunterschied zum Kollektiv, 
seiner kontradiktorischen Verneinung, verdeutlicht. 

Was diese Entgegensetzung zum Individualismus betrifft, so bieten sich im 
Sprachgebrauche hauptsachlich zwei Termini dar, die sehr oft als gleichsinnig 
betrachtet werden: Kollektivismus und Universalismus. Bei einer strengeren 
Unterscheidung driickt Kollektivismus mehr ein System der Verbindung der 
vielen, der Haufung zu Mengen aus, wahrend beim Universalismus die Vorstel- 
lung der Ganzheit, der die Teile untergeordnet sind, iiberwiegt. So kann dieser 
Begriff im Gegensatz zum Individualismus wie zum Kollektivismus stehen inso- 
fern, als er die Einheit auf hoherer Basis, in der die Teile bedeutungsarm sind, her- 
vorhebt, wahrend er sich vom Kollektivismus dadurch unterscheidet, dass beim 
letztgenannten die Fiille der verbundenen Einzelnen nicht aus dem Auge verloren 
1. Heidelberg 1948. 
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wird. Der Universalismus betont, dass die noch so grosse Summe der Teile doch 
kein Ganzes ergibt. Die Teile sind hier zusammengefiigt (sind blosse Gefiige) ; das 
Universum ist jedoch ein organisiertes Gebilde. Doch ist diese begriffliche Sonde- 
rung, wie gesagt, nicht allgemein iiblich; oft werden die beiden Termini als aus- 
wechselbar angesehen. 

Um zu vergegenwartigen, welche Fiille von Gegensatzen in dem Worte Indi- 
vidualismus zusammengefasst ist, seien einige seiner Hauptarten angefiihrt. Dazu 
sei zur Erlauterung vorausgeschickt, dass sich manche von ihnen nicht gegen- 
seitig ausschliessen, sondern nebeneinander bestehen, also Uberschneidungen 
feststellbar sind; ferner sind auch hierbei die Bezeichnungen teilweise so unklar, 
dass sie sowohl als Unterarten des Individualismus wie als solche des Universalis- 
mus und Kollektivismus verwendet werden, aber bei der Analyse ihres Begriffs- 
inhaltes zur entgegengesetzten Einordnung néotigen. 


II 
Arten des Individualismus 


I. In der Regel positiv bewertet: 
a) Streben nach Entfaltung persénlicher Krafte, 
b) Humanismus, 
c) Hominismus, 
d) personalistische Religiositat, 
e) Streben nach Selbstandigkeit und Ablehnung von Abhangigkeit, 
f) Toleranz und Menschenliebe (Prinzip: Freiheit fiir alle). 


II. In der Regel negativ bewertet: 
a) Egoismus, 
b) Solipsismus, 
c) Menschenverachtung, 
d) Revolutionarer Radikalismus (im besonderen Staatsfeindschaft), 
e) Anarchismus, 
f) Ideologie des Ubermenschentums, 
g) Neigung zur Bohéme, 
h) 
) 


1 


Snobismus, 
Machtstreben und Machtausiibung (Autoritatsprinzip). 


ILI. Teils positiv, teils negativ bewertet: 
a) Verlangen nach Mannigfaltigkeit und Daseinsfiille, 
b) Egotismus, 
c) Neigung zum Eremitentum, 
d) Eudamonismus, 
e) Verachtung der Massen und der Masseninstinkte, 
f) Subjektivismus, 
g) Geringschatzung der Tradition. 
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IV. Ausartungen: 
a) Ichsucht, Qualsucht, Sadismus, Habgier, Geiz, 
b) Organisationssucht, 
c) Ruhmsucht. 


Diese Aufzahlung macht keinen Anspruch auf Vollstandigkeit und soll nur die 
Fille der teils psychologisch, teils vorwiegend soziologisch zu erklarenden Er- 
scheinungsarten dartun. Es sind Untertypen, die sich nicht gegenseitig aus- 
schliessen; doch ist bei jedem das iiberwiegend hervortretende Hauptmerkmal 
hervorgehoben, das teils im Verhaltnisse der Erganzung, teils in dem des Wider- 
streits zu anderen Merkmalen steht. 

Stellen wir den Unterarten des Individualismus noch einige (nicht alle) 
Motivgruppen des Kollektivismus und Universalismus gegeniiber : 


I. In der Regel positiv bewertet: 
a) Hingabe an die Idee der Gleichheit (égalité), 
b) Hingabe an die Idee der Briiderlichkeit (fraternité), 
c) Hingabe an die Idee der Genossenschaft, 
d) Religiéses Ethos der Nachstenliebe, 
e) Pflichtgefiihl, 
f) Wille zur Ein- und Unterordnung. 


II. Zumeist negativ bewertet: 
a) aus Neid, 
b) aus materialistischer Geschichtsauffassung, 
c) aus Mangel an persénlichen Werten (Unselbstandigkeit, innere Leere). 


Erganzen wir diese Ubersicht durch Hinweis auf einige (oben hier oder da er- 
wahnte) Tendenzen, die sowohl zum Individualismus wie zum Kollektivismus 
fiihren kénnen. Beispielsweise : 

a) Religiositat, 

b) Altruismus, 

c) Menschenliebe. 


Doch um unseren Grundsatz, jeden Gebrauch eines «ismus» zu interpretieren, 
nicht ganz zu vernachlassigen, sei zu den umstrittensten einiges zur Erlauterung 
gesagt: Zunachst zu Humanismus und Hominismus. Jenes Wort ist nicht ge- 
schichtlich gemeint im Sinne der Wiederbelebung des Geistes der griechisch- 
rémischen Antike; ebenso nicht entsprechend der so bezeichneten Richtung des 
Pragmatismus, dem der Englander F. C. S. Schiller gehuldigt hat. Gemeint ist 
jene nach geistiger und sachlicher Vervollkommnung strebende Richtung von 
Menschlichkeit, die sich mit dem (unter Ia genannten) Streben nach Entfaltung 
persénlicher Krafte aufs engste beriihrt und im 18. Jahrhundert von den deutschen 
Klassikern angestrebt wurde. Das Ich zur Persénlichkeit zu entwickeln, ist die hier 
gemeinte Aufgabe. 
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Nicht ganz dasselbe ist Hominismus. Nicht gemeint ist damit eine spezielle 
naturwissenschaftliche (biologische und medizinische) Auffassung, sondern die 
Gesinnung, die das «homo sum» hervorkehrt und (allgemeiner als Humanismus) 
den Gattungsbegriff Mensch zum Ausgangspunkte der Stellung zur Welt macht. 
(Nicht erwahnt habe ich in der Ubersicht den Personalismus, weil diese Bezeich- 
nung noch vieldeutiger ist und eine besondere Untersuchung verlangte, die kaum 
hinter unserem Versuche zuriickstande, den Individualismus zu erklaren. Spe- 
zielle Anwendungen des Begriffs fiir eine katholische Richtung der Soziologie in 
Frankreich, die Durkheims Absolut-Setzung der «Gesellschaft» entgegenge- 
treten ist, oder fiir W. Sterns Gebrauch dieser Kategorie in der Psychologie 
miissen hier ausser Betracht bleiben.) 

Das unter I f) erwahnte Prinzip: « Freiheit fiir alle » ist nicht im kollektivistisch- 
sozialpolitischen Sinne aufzufassen, wonach mit dem Worte «alle» gemeint sind: 
nicht bloss die Elite-Menschen, sondern auch die Unterklasse, vielmehr in dem 
Sinne: der Mensch als Gattungswesen soll méglichst frei von den Hemmungen 
der autoritaren sozialen Gebilde sein. 

Unter Egoismus (in Unterscheidung zum Egotismus und Solipsismus) ist die 
Untugend gemeint, in der zwischenmenschlichen Lebenssphare nur die Interessen 
des eigenen « Ego» zur Maxime des Handelns zu machen. Dagegen ist Solipsismus 
weder eine Tugend noch ein Laster, sondern die das Seelenleben des Ego be- 
herrschende Vorstellung, dass es allein wirklich ist und die iibrige Welt, also auch 
alle tbrigen Menschen nur in den Vorstellungen des Ich vorhanden sind. Der 
Solipsismus ist eine Zuspitzung des Egotismus, mit dem eine Denk- und Gefiihls- 
weise gemeint ist, die sich ganz von den persénlichen Anlagen, Trieben und Eigen- 
schaften beherrschen lasst. Nachst verwandt ist ihm der Subjektivismus, der sich 
vorwiegend auf die Urteilsweise bezieht und im Gegensatze zum Streben nach 
Objektivitat steht, bei der der Versuch gemacht wird, einen Sachzusammenhang 
unabhangig von den Neigungen und Abneigungen des Ego aufzufassen. 

Die Untertypen II d) und II e): Radikalismus und Anarchismus stehen in 
dichtem Zusammenhange. Anarchismus ist innerhalb des erstgenannten dic 
engere Kategorie. Er erstrebt Beseitigung aller Herrschaftsgewalt, besonders der 
Staatsmacht und des Rechtszwanges an; dagegen kann sich der Radikalismus in 
seiner Ablehnung jeglichen Kompromisses auf alle Gebicte des zwischenmensch- 
lichen Lebens, besonders des politischen beziehen. 

Nur noch ein kurzes Wort iiber Eudamonismus: Er spielt in der Kultur- und 
Sozialgeschichte des 19. Jahrhunderts eine so wichtige und allbekannte Rolle, dass 
er (ahnlich wie Utilitarismus und Hedonismus) nicht mehr erlautert zu werden 
braucht. Nur ist fiir unsere Betrachtung hervorzuheben, dass das mit ihm ge- 
meinte Streben nach Gliick individualistisch und kollektivistisch gedeutet werden 
kann und auch (wie der Fortschritt von Bentham zu J. St. Mill lehrt) gedeutet 
worden ist. Es kann sich um das Gliick des einzelnen Menschen oder um das Ge- 
deihen des Volkes oder anderer Kollektiva handeln. 

Aber nicht nur bei den britischen Utilitaristen, sondern bei den meisten 
Systemen der Ethik finden wir durchaus nicht bloss eine einseitige Parteinahme fir 
Individualismus oder Kollektivismus, sondern die Verbindung von Elementen der 
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einen Gesinnung mit der anderen, nicht in dem Sinne, dass die wertende Stellung- 
nahme des Autors bei jedem einzelnen Problem diese Verkniipfung enthalt, dass 
er also gesinnungsmassig teilweise individualistisch, teilweise universalistisch 
urteilt, sondern, dass er je nach dem Lebensgebiete, das er behandelt, hier den 
personalen, dort den kollektiven Gesichtspunkt hervorkehrt. Das hat unter 
anderem die Folge, dass sich die Kritiker und Historiker bei der Einordnung der 
Denker oft stark widersprechen. So bei der Auffassung iiber Aristoteles, Kant, 
Nietzsche, Kierkegaard. Am deutlichsten zeigt sich das bei Plato. Seine Lehre 
vom Staate scheint ihn ganzlich zum Kollektivisten zu stempeln, seine Meta- 
physik jedoch zum Individualisten. 

Ahnlich liegt es bei Thomas Morus, Campanella, den Friihsozialisten. Den 
meisten dieser Letztgenannten lag die Idee, dass der Einzelmensch eine Abstrak- 
tion, die Gesellschaft aber das Konkrete sei, véllig fern; sie wollten den Armen und 
Machtlosen, deren persénliche Néte sie nachempfanden, helfen. Dass dies nicht 
bloss durch Caritas geschehen kénne, sondern eine Umgestaltung der Sozial- 
ordnung verlange, machte eine Versenkung in das Wesen der Kollektivgebilde fiir 
sie notwendig; aber die Gesellschaft war ihnen noch nicht ein eigenes Genus. 

Ahnlich auch liegt es mit Kants kategorischem Imperativ. Die Norm: « Handle 
so, dass die Maxime deines Willens jederzeit zugleich als Prinzip einer allgemeinen 
Gesetzgebung gelten kénne», scheint den konkreten Menschen vdllig den Be- 
dingungen des Gedeihens des Staates unterzuordnen. 

Aber deutlicher als aus dieser Fassung, die der Kritik der praktischen Vernunft ent- 
nommen ist, bekundet sich in den vier anderen Formulierungen seines ethischen 
Hauptprinzips, was ihm vor allem am Herzen lag?. Das ist die Ubereinstimmung 
mit dem «allgemeinen Naturgesetz». Es wird ausdriicklich in der «Grundlegung 
zur Metaphysik der Sitten» hervorgehoben. Ich sagte dariiber: 

«In seinen sich an die Thesen anschliessenden Erlauterungen wird nicht der 
Nachweis gefiihrt, dass aus der Erweiterung der persénlichen Maxime zum allge- 
meinen Gesetze Heil oder Unheil der menschlichen Gemeinschaft hervorgehen 
kénne, sondern dass ein allgemeines Naturgesetz, das einer falschen persénlichen 
Maxime entsprechen wiirde, einen logischen Widerspruch enthalte. Auch ist be- 
merkenswert, dass alle dabei gegebenen Beispiele der schon bestehenden, ur- 
spriinglich religiésen Ethik entnommen sind und nicht aus der Sozial- und Rechts- 
ordnung stammen.» 

Aber es ware falsch, Kants grosse Norm der Pflicht als fern von aller Gemein- 
schaftsethik anzusehen. Man kann sie ebenso zur Maxime des Sozialismus wie 
zum Grundsatz der persénlichen Ethik machen. 

In den meisten Fallen sind die beiden Tendenzen viel enger ineinander ver- 
flochten, als wir es in unserer Neigung, die «Richtungen» in streng getrennten 
und sich ausschliessenden Schubfachern zu sondern, wahr haben wollen. So auch 
in der Politik und Wirtschaftslehre: Der politische und 6konomische Liberalismus 
wird zumeist als eng verkniipft mit allen méglichen Arten von Individualismus 
aufgefasst und der Sozialismus mit Anti-Individualismus. Das hervorzuheben, er- 


2. Vgl. meine Gegeniiberstellung der vier Fassungen des kategorischen Imperativs und ihre ausfihrliche 
Analyse in meiner Ethik, S. 55 ff., (Bern 1947). 
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scheint als eine triviale Tautologie. Aber die Uberschneidungen sind auch hier 
recht mannigfach. Es gibt sozialistischen Liberalismus und individualistisch argu- 
mentierenden Kommunismus. Manche Anhanger des Universalismus lehnen 
nicht alle Arten von Individualismus ab (meist ohne es sich einzugestehen) ; sie 
hoffen aber, dass eine freie geistige Entwicklung mit ihrem 6konomischen System 
verbunden werden kann; manche Liberale sind Freunde der Genossenschaften. 


III 


Doch ich will die unerschépfliche Vertiefung in die Begriffsdeutungen beiseite- 
schieben, auch nicht bei den Personentypen (zum Beispiel bei den Weltver- 
besserern, den Herdenmenschen, den Patrioten und Antipatrioten und anderen) 
verweilen, sondern einige geschichtliche Betrachtungen ankniipfen. 

Hier fragen wir zunachst: Ist es richtig, dass auf niedriger Kulturstufe die 
grossen Kérperschaften (Volk, Geschlecht, Stamm, Familie) die Personen an Be- 
deutung weit iibertrafen? In der Regel wird die Entwicklung so dargestellt: Es sei 
ihr Gesetz, dass auf niedriger Stufe die Sozialgebilde den Einzelnen an Bedeutung 
und Beachtung weit tiberragen, dass aber erst auf héherer Stufe die Person (oder 
das Individuum) sich forme und Anerkennung finde. 

Es ist nicht méglich, auf die reiche Problematik des Zustandes der schriftlosen 
Volkerschaften einzugehen. Die Diskussion ist noch immer recht lebhaft, etwa 
uber Lévy-Bruhls Theorie der «mentalité primitive», die in angeblich schroffem 
Gegensatz zur geistigen Artung der Kulturmenschen stehe, oder iiber die Frage, 
ob in der Ur- und Friihgeschichte allgemein Kommunismus bestanden habe. 

Uns geht dieser Fragenkomplex hier sehr stark an, weil der Meinungsstreit 
hauptsachlich auf die oben hervorgehobene Unklarheit des Wortgebrauches zu- 
riickzufiihren ist. Es kommt aber darauf an, was man unter den verwendeten 
Termini versteht. Es ist nicht zu fragen: Haben die Individualisten oder die Kol- 
lektivisten Recht, sondern welche der vielen genannten Spielarten der beiden 
Kategorien kommt in Betracht? Um es anzudeuten: Der Kampf ums Dasein, der 
mit der Natur und mit anderen Menschengruppen zu fiihren war, machte von 
vornherein die enge Verbindung in den Horden zu einer Selbstverstandlichkeit. 
Der Boden musste gemeinsam gerodet werden; der Kampf mit wilden Tieren 
konnte nur durch gegenseitige Hilfe bestanden werden. Fremde Menschen, die 
ahnlich wie die meisten Tiere rudelweise auftraten, konnten wiederum nur in 
Gemeinschaften abgewehrt werden, und wenn die eigene Daseinsnot oder 
Eroberungslust zum Angriff verlockten, schlossen sich die Blutsverwandten zu 
Streitgenossenschaften zusammen. 

Es lasst sich nicht ein fiir allemal sagen, was das Friihere war: die Hordenver- 
bindung oder der Druck der Daseinsbedingungen. Aber wie diese Lebenslage zum 
Zusammenschlusse, zum Gemeineigentum, zur Genossenschaft, zur Ausgestaltung 
von Horde, Sippe, Gens, Stamm drangte und zu Wirtschaftsformen, die man als 
kommunistisch bezeichnen kann, so im gleichen Masse zum Fihrertum, zur Her- 
vorhebung der mit Autoritat (voriibergehend oder dauernd) ausgestatteten Einzel- 
personen oder Eliten. Die Kampfesgruppen bediirfen der Fiihrer, und die Furcht 
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vor den Géttern und dem Unerklarlichen hebt die Priester (nicht nur als Stand, 
sondern auch den einzelnen Priester) aus der Gens hervor. Es gibt iiberall den mit 
Vollmachten ausgestatteten (oder sich ausstattenden) individuellen Leiter, den 
Hordenfiihrer, den Hauptling, den Fiirsten, den Medizinmann und Zauberer. 
Diese machtigen Personen verlangen Hervorhebungen der verschiedensten Art, 
nicht zuletzt gréssere Verfiigungsgewalt iiber bewegliche Sachgiiter und Boden. 
Sie haben « Privateigentum». Wenn man unter Individualismus Machtausiibung 
von Einzelpersonen und das Autoritatsprinzip, sowie Besitzesungleichheit ver- 
steht, so gab es ihn in der Friihzeit ebenso wie den Kollektivismus im Sinne von 
Herden- und Hordengeist. 

Bei diesen Deutungen darf man nicht ausser acht lassen, dass es iberhaupt 
recht fragwirdig ist, wenn wir unsere «ismen», diese Erzeugnisse der Ratio und 
des logisch sondernden Denkens auf Zustande der Frithkultur anwenden. Lévy- 
Bruhls Theorie der primitiven Mentalitat, die in Mystik und Mythologie wurzelte, 
enthalt zwar eine abzulehnende Zuspitzung; aber sie hebt doch sehr richtig her- 
vor, dass die Neigung zur Bildung und zum Ausbau abstrakter Systeme der 
Sozialordnung jenen Menschen ganz fern lag. Sie dachten nicht dariiber nach, 
wie sich die Tatsachlichkeit ihres Daseins in logisch argumentierenden Regeln 
und Normen auffangen liesse. Einige von ihnen, besonders die Priester, vertieften 
sich in die fiir sie lebenswichtigen Fragen, wie man sich die Gottheit giinstig 
stimmen, die Gespenster und umgehenden Toten besanftigen kénne; zumal die 
Fiirsten und Kriegsfiihrer suchten die Feinde zu iiberlisten; der Kampf mit der 
Natur zwang zur Befassung mit technischen Dingen (Werkzeugverbesserung) ; 
der Boden stellte der Ackerkultur, die Eigenart der Tiere der Viehzucht Aufgaben, 
die Denken und Kombinieren verlangten. 

Aber ob ein so geschaffener Zustand das Individuum oder die Gruppe be- 
giinstige, ob die Bodenbestellung Kommunismus war, vor allem, ob der Einzel- 
mensch oder das Volk das Mass aller Dinge sei, stand nicht zur Diskussion. Die 
ausseren Lebensumstande zwangen bald zu dieser, bald zu jener Gesellungsform; 
zumeist vermischten sie sich. Erst viel spater begannen die Versuche der logischen 
Einordnung dessen, was vorher naiv und ohne Theorie gelebt worden war: in 
Asien bei den Ariern, stark vermengt mit Mythus und Theologie, oder bei den 
ersten chinesischen Philosophen; in Europa mit den griechischen Sophisten. 

So betrachtet, ist es richtig zu sagen, dass erst auf diesen héheren Kulturstufen 
das « Individuum» entdeckt und das Ethos der sich selbst bestimmenden Persén- 
lichkeit hervorgekehrt wurde. Individualismus als Theorie vom selbstandigen Ein- 
zelmenschen ist ein vergleichsweise spates Erzeugnis héherer Kultur; aber in 
seinen primitiven praktischen Spielarten, zumal als Egoismus brutaler Naturen, ist 
er so alt wie die Menschheit. 

Fiir den weiteren Verlauf der Menschheitsgeschichte kann man geradezu die 
standig wechselnde Mischung der Spielarten beider Hauptsysteme zum Eintei- 
lungsprinzip der Gesamtentwicklung wahlen. Nie gibt es nur Kollektivismus oder 
nur Individualismus — sowohl in der Praxis des gelebten Lebens wie in der die 
Sozialordnung spiegelnden Theorie. Ist einer der zahlreichen Untertypea zu vor- 
herrschend geworden, tritt ihm einer oder treten ihm mehrere der Arten der 
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anderen Gattung entgegen; aber nicht schlechtweg der Kollektivismus dem Indivi- 
dualismus (und umgekehrt). 

Man kann bis zu einem gewissen Grade Unterschiede nicht nur der Zeitalter, 
sondern auch raumliche der nationalen Sonderarten bei diesen Mischungen der 
Normen unterscheiden. Sehr reizvoll ist zum Beispiel die indische Geistesge- 
schichte, nicht minder fiir die Gegenwart die deutsche, amerikanische und rus- 
sische Haltung. 


IV 


Seit die Arier etwa 1500 Jahre vor Christi Geburt in Indien eindrangen, wurde in 
steigendem Masse unter dem starken Einfluss der Priesterschaft das Kastenwesen 
ausgebildet. Dazu beherrschten die Dorfgenossenschaften das tagliche Leben. Es 
bestand viele Jahrhunderte und besteht teilweise heute noch eine Form des be- 
ruflichen Anti-Individualismus, die schroffer kaum denkbar ist. Nach dieser 
Sozialordnung war der Einzelne von Geburt an ein Glied seiner Kaste; er hatte 
im Regelfalle keine Méglichkeit, in der Standehierarchie zu steigen oder zu 
sinken. Konkurrenz wurde dadurch aufs starkste eingeschrankt. Die Zugehérig- 
keit zu den Braminen, zu den Shudras oder zu den Unberiihrbaren war Schicksal, 
das durch die Leistungen und Unterlassungen im friiheren Leben entschieden 
war. Das begriindete zwar keinen Kommunismus; auch der Terminus Kollektivis- 
mus ist hier angreifbar; dieses System widersprach der starken Geltung der Fa- 
milie. Aber die Niederhaltung der persénlichen Freiheit war, soweit die Berufs- 
ausiibung und die sonstige wirtschaftliche Betatigung in Frage steht, durchaus 
radikal. Das ist das anti-individualistische Element des arischen Indiens. Aber 
neben und iiber ihm steht ein sittlicher Individualismus — gleichfalls auf religiéser 
Grundlage — der sich zum Beispiel stark in Kumar Sarkars Buche Creed of Life be- 
kundet. Es heisst da: «Betrachte dich selbst als geheiligt. Erlaube niemals an- 
deren, dich fiir ihre Zwecke auszubeuten. — Deine Seele ist rein, kéniglich, frei. 
Denke immer daran und versuche, du selbst zu bleiben — der Kampf ums Dasein 
endet nirgends. Er dauert immerdar. Statte dich demgemass aus. — Achte dich 
selbst und habe Vertrauen in deine Kraft. Du wirst dann imstande sein, dir selbst 
zu helfen. — Meditiere immer iiber das Grosse und das Gute, und du wirst empor- 
wachsen zum Grossen und Guten.» 

Das ist keineswegs nur eine moderne Bekundung der Gesinnung in der Jung- 
Indien-Bewegung, bei der europaische Vorbilder die Quelle bilden, sondern 
stiitzt sich auf die alten Weisheitsbiicher, vor allem auf die Veden, Upanischaden, 
die Sutras. Wirtschaftlicher und politischer Anti-Individualismus kann durchaus 
mit religiés-philosophischem Persénlichkeitsethos langst vergangener Tage und 
umgekehrt Hand in Hand gehen. 

Das lasst sich nicht minder deutlich an der deutschen Kulturgeschichte zeigen. 
Doch muss ich darauf verzichten, das aufzuweisen. Diese wechselnden Verkniip- 
fungen und Entgegenstellungen bestehen nicht bloss zwischen Politik und Wirt- 
schaft einerseits, Geisteskultur andererseits; sondern innerhalb beider Kreise 
mischen sich die Untertypen, im Laufe der Zeit wechselnd, aufs mannigfaltigste. 
Daher kann man auch ebenso an dem Deutschen als Herdentier, als allzeit ge- 
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horsamen Untertanen und organisationswiitigen Vereinsmitgliede wie auch als 
abseitigen Noérgler und Besserwisser, als eigensinnigen Alleinganger abfallige 
Kritik iiben. Die Hingabe an die Offentlichkeit, also eine kollektivistische Nei- 
gung ist ebenso stark wie die Entwicklung privater Eigentiimlichkeiten. Nie kann 
die eine Tendenz die andere ganz beseitigen, nur verschieben und verdrangen. 
Ich schrieb dazu in einer Studie iiber den «6ffentlichen und privaten Bereich des 
menschlichen Lebens»*: « Das Individuell-Private fliichtet in Liicken, die der je- 
weiligen Offentlichkeit belanglos erscheinen... Das Private lasst sich nicht véllig 
umbringen; es wird nur bagatellisiert. » 

Verschieden von der deutschen ist die nordamerikanische Haltung, und be- 
sonders krass tritt die verschiedene Temperaments- und Charaktermischung so- 
wie die entsprechende Mischung des Sozialtypus bei einer Gegeniiberstellung des 
russischen und des nordamerikanischen Wesens hervor. 

«Je mehr die Amerikaner», sagt Geoffrey Gorer sehr richtig‘, «in politischer 
Hinsicht nach individueller Freiheit verlangen, desto mehr unterwerfen sie sich 
im privaten Bereiche». Politisch sind sie zumeist Demokraten, Staatsverachter 
und voller Misstrauen gegen Autoritaten; aber an die Sitten und Brauche ihres 
geselligen Kreises binden sie sich widerspruchslos. Sie erfiillt zu sehr das Grauen 
vor dem Alleinsein, das Verlangen, nicht zuriickzustehen hinter dem ihnen mass- 
geblich erscheinenden Durchschnitt. — Trager und Objekt des amerikanischen 
Individualismus ist nicht eigentlich der Einzelmensch, sondern die kleine Gruppe 
(Gruppenindividualismus). Allerdings gibt es dort unter den Intellektuellen 
manche Typen von Sonderlingen, denen man Narrenfreiheit zubilligt. Sie werden 
aber gerade als Ausnahmen betrachtet, die um so deutlicher den egalisierten 
Gruppentypus verdeutlichen. 

Der russische Individualismus wiederum ist gebandigt durch die politische 
Gleichmacherei, nach der jede Abweichung von der ungeschriebenen Norm, die 
die Obrigkeit auferlegt, als Rebellion verfolgt wird. Aber die Abneigung gegen die 
kalte Schablone, gegen eine Gleichmassigkeit erzwingende Konvention ist nicht 
minder stark. Die Person ist nicht umpanzert von einer Riistung unpolitischer 
Vorschriften des «das tut man, und das tut man nicht» (wie besonders in England). 
Der Verkehr von Mensch zu Mensch ist herzlich, von Stimmungen beherrscht und 
unbefangen. Das Ich 6ffnet sich dem Mitmenschen, besonders den Notleidenden 
und Bekiimmerten. Die den Slaven angeborene Natiirlichkeit neigt nicht (wie so 
oft in Deutschland) zur Abschliessung des Ich, zum Egotismus, sondern zur al- 
truistischen Menschlichkeit, alsozu einer besonderen Nuance des Individualismus. 
So ergibt sich in Russland ein Gegensatz: der politisch-wirtschaftliche Leninismus, 
der den Menschen zum Roboter erniedrigt und ihn der eigenen Initiativkraft des 
Urteils beraubt, und die angeborene unbefangene Natur der Slaven. 


3. L. v. Wiese, Das Soziale im Leben und im Denken, Kap. u, S. 53/54 (Westdeutscher Verlag, Opladen 
1956). 
4. Georrrey Gorer, Die Amerikaner, Rowohlts deutsche Enzyklopadie, 1956, S. 131. 
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Vv 


Doch schon lange stért mich die Nétigung, die mir in ihrer schwerfalligen Diirre so 
unlieben Vokabeln Individualismus und Kollektivismus gebrauchen zu miissen. 
Es geschah, um zu zeigen, wie sehr sie verdienen, ausgemerzt zu werden. Doch 
mich erfiillt nicht nur das Verlangen, an der Reinigung und Klarung der Sprache 
mitzuwirken. Noch viel mehr liegt mir das Streben am Herzen, die Urteilsweise 
und das Ethos zu beeinflussen, die sich hinter dem Wortgebrauch verbergen. Die 
Mitmenschen und uns selbst nicht bloss als Individualisten oder Kollektivisten zu 
beurteilen und einzuordnen, sondern zu einer Charakterisierung zu gelangen, die 
differenzierter und minder oberflachlich ist, - darum handelt es sich vorwiegend. 
Dariiberhinaus sollten wir zu einem Ideal der Sittlichkeit und Sitte gelangen, das 
etwas anderes und mehr ist, als es die beiden Ausdriicke symbolisieren und das den 
Bediirfnissen und Sehnsiichten der heutigen Europaer mehr entspricht. Dazu ist 
die Pragung eines Wortes notwendig (wenn auch nicht die Hauptsache), das uns 
von den Zwangsvorstellungen befreit, die mit den beiden alten Vokabeln ver- 
bunden sind. Aber das ist recht schwer. Ich habe Indologen gefragt, ob sie mir aus 
dem Sanskrit ein Wort nennen kénnten, in das wir ohne Kiinstelei und Gefahr der 
Einschleichung von irrefiihrenden Nebenvorstellungen dieses Vorhaben giessen 
kénnten. Bis jetzt ohne Erfolg. Eine vollig freie Erfindung von willkiirlicher Wort- 
wahl wiirde der oben erwahnten Nichtbeachtung und dem Spotte verfallen. Wir 
sind auf unseren iiberkommenen Wortvorrat des Deutschen, Lateinischen, Grie- 
chischen oder einer ausserdeutschen modernen Sprache angewiesen. 

Ich werde zum Schlusse einen schiichternen Vorschlag wagen. Zuvor aber 
muss doch erst gesagt werden, welche Denkungs- und Gefiihlsweise denn iiber- 
haupt in ein Wort gelegt werden miisste. Niemals kann zwar ein einziges Wort 
gerade dem Verlangen nach Differenzierung geniigen; dazu gehéren viele Aus- 
driicke, wie oben gezeigt wurde. 

Man muss sich vergegenwartigen, dass das Ausspielen der Interessen des 
Einzelmenschen gegen die Belange der Gemeinschaften und umgekehrt die Ver- 
herrlichung der Gesellschaft oder des Staates oder der Nation und dieErniedrigung 
des Menschen von Fleisch und Blut zum Objekte der Kollektivierung ebenso 
téricht wie unsittlich ist, dass also die Vorstellung der Gegenseitigkeit und Er- 
ganzung beider Optiken allein richtig sein muss. Die eine ist unentbehrliches 
Mittel zum Zwecke der anderen. 

Schon vor 42 Jahren schrieb ich wahrend des ersten Weltkrieges in den 
Gedanken iiber Menschlichkeit® von der Uberschatzung des Ich und seiner sozialen 
Bedeutung: «Je grésser die Kraft der organisierten Gesamtheiten wird, desto 
mehr muss die Person als Stiickwerk erscheinen. In dieser Entwicklung ist jedes 
Alleinstehenwollen, jedes Streben, aus sich selbst eine harmonische Kraft zu ge- 
stalten, schwer, viel schwerer als der Wille zum Abtéten des Ich. Oft zerbricht an 
einer anscheinend untergeordneten persénlichen Schwache des Einzelmenschen 
sein Streben, aus seinem Dasein ein Kunstwerk zu machen. » 

Aber ebenso richtig wie die bescheidene Einschatzung dessen, was der « Ein- 


5. Miinchen und Leipzig 1915, S. 71. 
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zelne» allein aus sich leisten kann, ist die entgegengesetzte Erkenntnis: Alle ge- 
sellschaftlichen Organisationen leben und wirken nur durch ihre Organe, die le- 
bendigen Menschen, allein. Die Voraussetzung fiir die gedeihliche Wirksamkeit 
der Monaden der Gesellschaft, der Einzelmenschen, ist ihr Selbstbewusstsein. 

Die Gemeinschaften schépfen ihre Leistungsfahigkeit aus den Gaben und der 
Eigenart ihrer Glieder, und diese finden ihre fruchtbringende Betatigung und 
Ausdauer im Dienste am Gemeinwesen. 

Aber diese Steigerung der Leistungsfahigkeit aus Polaritat ist nicht der einzige 
Gesichtspunkt, der uns leiten sollte. Es handelt sich noch um etwas anderes: Der 
Kollektivismus — besonders der politische — betrachtet die konkreten Personen als 
blosse Werkzeuge, als Nummern, als Sachen; er will nicht sehen, dass gerade um- 
gekehrt der Organisationsapparat nur eine Maschinerie ist zur Behandlung der 
Menscher. von Fleisch und Blut, der leidenden und nach Gliick verlangenden 
Lebewesen, die allein fiihlen und denken kénnen. Er macht aus dem Mittel einen 
Selbstzweck; das Tote regiert das Lebendige. Aber alle gesellschaftlichen Ein- 
richtungen sollten ihren Sinn nur als Vervollkommnungen des Lebens der 
Menschen erhalten. 

Hier entsteht eine neue Zweifelsfrage? Welche Menschen? Wie ist dieses Bild 
des Menschen aufzufassen, um als Vorbild dienen zu kénnen? Homo sapiens ist ein 
Gattungsbegriff. Und zu sagen, dass alle gesellschaftlichen Einrichtungen um des 
Wohles der Gattung Mensch bestehen, ist eigentlich eine Trivialitat, eine Phrase. 
Sich aber vorzustellen, dass die sozialen Gebilde um der Millionen einzelner Egos, 
der gerade lebenden Zeitgenossen in der Nachbarschaft und in der Ferne da sein 
sollen, ist nicht minder unsinnig. Es ist iberhaupt nicht méglich, von der Vor- 
stellung bestimmter Subjekte (hier in Gruppen, dort Einzelpersonen) auszugehen. 
Es handelt sich um Handlungs- und Denkweisen, die bald gegeniiber Samt- 
schaften, bald im Verkehr mit konkreten Menschen zu iiben sind. Nicht die Indi- 
viduen, sondern das Individuelle ist Problem. Die entsprechende Gesinnung be- 
tatigt sich nicht bloss im Verkehr mit bestimmten Einzelpersonen, sondern auch 
mit Gruppen. Stets besteht die Aufgabe darin, das Lebendige, Beseelte, Fiihlende, 
Leidende und Gliickselige zu verteidigen gegen das Ausgekliigelte, Summa- 
rische, Konstruierte, Papierene aber auch das von Mitgefiihl, Warme und nach- 
sichtigem Verstandnisse Erfiillte in Schutz zu nehmen gegen das Grausame, Kalt- 
Korrekte und gegen das Hinterlistige. Individualismus bedeutet in diesem Sinne 
Mitgefiihl mit der lebenden Kreatur, Gemiitswarme, Riicksichtsnahme auf die 
Fahigkeiten und Unfahigkeiten der lebendigen Menschen, mit denen man zu 
schaffen hat. 

Schleiermacher hat einst dem Individuellen das Identische gegeniibergestellt, 
das dadurch gekennzeichnet sei, dass es in tiberragendem Masse bei allen gleich- 
massig vorhanden sei. Damit kommen wir zum dritten Erfordernis dessen, was ich 
gleich Menschlichkeit nennen werde: Geltung des Eigenartigen, Selbstandigen, 
Seltenen und Ausgepragten, die Geringschatzung der Schablone, des Massen- 
haften, leicht Auswechselbaren und Ordinaren. 

Drei Forderungen greifen also ineinander: Klarheit der Sprache, Nachsten- 
liebe und Selbstandigkeit. Das zweite und dritte Postulat kénnen bisweilen in 
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Gegensatz zueinander geraten: Sympathie kann Zuriickdrangung der Eigenart 
verlangen und Kultus der Persénlichkeit zur Harte gegen andere werden. Aber 
bei allen sittlichen Normen ist das Ubermass einer einzigen bestimmten Gesinnung 
von Ubel. Liebe muss das Ichbewusstsein oder den Gruppenegoismus massigen; 
sie sollte aber nicht zur Egalisierung auf ein bescheidenes Mittelmass fiihren. 

Fragen wir uns zum Schlusse, wie man diese Gesinnung, statt sie als Indivi- 
dualismus dem Streite um Worte zu iiberlassen, bezeichnen soll, so muss ich 
wieder an die erwahnten Sprachschwierigkeiten erinnern. Von allen Bezeich- 
nungen will mir, soweit es sich um ein Prinzip der Ethik handelt, « Menschlich- 
keit» am meisten zusagen. Dem Erfordernisse vélliger Eindeutigkeit entspricht sie 
freilich nicht. Auch sie verlangt Interpretation in jedem Falle. Es besteht aber 
noch die besondere Gefahr, dass sie im Sinne des « Allzumenschlichen » verfalscht 
und abgeschwacht werden kann. Es sollte mit dieser Devise nicht weichliche 
Riicksichtnahme und Milde mit allen Schwachen, Verzartelung und Gutmiitig- 
keit gemeint sein, keineswegs auch ein absoluter Eudamonismus und Nachsicht 
gegen Genussucht. Ja, ich méchte sagen: auch ein gewisses Quantum Askese liegt 
in dieser Gewichtschale. Soweit es sich um eine Kategorie der (nichtwertenden) 
Soziologie oder Psychologie handelt, sehe ich nur die Méglichkeit, an die Stelle des 
Terminus Individualismus eine der spezielleren, oben genannten Umgrenzungen, 
entsprechend den Gegebenheiten des Einzelfalls, zu setzen. 

Kann man nun dieser Vorstellung von Menschlichkeit den Kollektivismus als 
kontradiktorischen Gegensatz entgegenstellen? Ebenso wie auf die Vokabel 
Individualismus muss man auf jenes Wort verzichten. Mancher wiirde wohl heute 
gern dafiir Vermassung sagen. Aber auch an dieses Wort haben sich so viele 
Meinungsverschiedenheiten, Missverstandnisse der Auslegung gekniipft, dass es 
am besten mittlerweile ganz vermieden werden sollte. Eine zeitlang sagte man 
gern Verapparatung, ein sprachlich scheusslicher, dem Sinne nach deutlicher 
Ausdruck. Ahnliches gilt von Verherdung. Ware nicht Verdinglichung das kleinste 
Ubel? Gewiss versteht man darunter auch den Vorgang, den man mit dem grie- 
chischen Worte Hypostasierung bezeichnet, also Umdeutung von Geschehnissen 
zu Dingen. Die beiden Bedeutungen sind sich nicht véllig fremd; denn ein Haupt- 
mittel der « Kollektivierung» ist die Auffassung der fliessenden sozialen Gescheh- 
nisse als Substanzen, die Wandlung des verbalen Gesellschaftlichen in die Ge- 
sellschaft. 

Wie arm ist doch die reiche Sprache! 


Universitat Kéln (Deutschland ) LEOPOLD v. WIESE 
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A FRENCH CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
PROBLEM OF “UNDERDEVELOPMENT™ 


There is some fresh air coming from this book since the Anglo-American approach 
to the problem of ‘‘underdevelopment’”’ has more or less run its way and the 
authors begin to repeat one another, without, however, having got so far as to 
give the world at least a precise notion of ‘‘underdevelopment’’. The present 
collection of essays written mainly from the demographic angle, although not 
succeding either in this first task of any study of any subject, has at least the merit 
of throwing some light on it from a different point of view. The papers collected in 
the book are apparently intended to be held together by a red thread, but unfortu- 
nately the mere repetition of the name of Marx on every second page is incapable 
alone to produce the necessary coherence. 


I 


The book is very logically divided into three sections: ‘‘Reconnaissance du pro- 
bléme’’, ‘“‘Analyse du probléme”’ and ‘‘Recherche d’une solution’. The ‘“‘re- 
connaissance”’ opens with a useful and interesting review of the background by 
J. Mallet which on some 30 pages covers the ground from the antiquity up to the 
middle of 1956 and gives on the first page a definition of a “‘pays attardé’’ by 
stating that “‘toute société prémachiniste ou insuffisamment mécanisée est une 
société attardée’’ which obviously identifies the underdevelopment with under- 
industrialisation. The author forgets, however, his definition and goes over to the 
history of conquest, slavery and colonisation giving a useful summary of Afro- 
Asian colonisation of coloured peoples by European whites—an interesting 
episode which has, however, only some surfaces of contact with the problem of the 
countries called ‘‘attardés’”. The problem in, say, Chinese-Indian setting is, 
perhaps, from a general point of view more important than the one of European 
imperialism which as such covers only a couple of centuries. What is interesting in 
the paper, is the importance the author attaches to moral issues—the abolitionist 
movement, the recent British withdrawals, the French attempts towards a Union 
Frangaise, all find a sentimental echo and the article ends with the hope that 
Fr, Perroux’s idea of pacific and prolific combination of inegalities between human 
groups be realized in the 2oth century. How much this pious wish smells of 
colonialism the author fails to say. In any case—not a marxist approach. 

The next author hiding under the initials F. T. starts more bravely: ‘‘Sur le plan 
idéologique, des forces nouvelles ont triomphé des puissances de domination et 
d’oppression”’ and he does not care a bit about the “‘solidarité internationale si 


1. A Comment on Le “‘ Tiers monde’’—Sous-développement et développement. Ouvrage réalisé sous la direction 
de Georges Balandier et publié par I’Institut national d’études démographiques (Travaux et Documents, 
cahier N° 27). Paris 1956. Presses Universitaires de France. 393 p. 960 fr. fr. 
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chére aux libéraux”’ (p. 37). Investigating the current approaches to the problem 
by different bodies within the framework of the u.N.o. he reports, however, with 
obvious regret that the capitalist and socialist approaches have clashed and 
though the resolutions carried show capitalist bias (l’établissement d’entreprises 
privées de caractére productif, p. 72), his sympathies are fully for the development 
of “infrastructure économique et sociale’’, and for financing “‘des investissements 
sociaux et économiques, et aider l’exécution de projets rentables ou non”’; and he 
goes on to stress the necessity for underdeveloped countries of unprofitable in- 
vestments. The financing of unprofitable investments appears to be the preferred 
vehicle into the development of “‘infrastructure’’ (the word should be pronounced 
socialism) among the Western-European socialists whose souls are split between 
the continuation of some colonialism and getting rid of the label imperialism, and 
who at the same time dismiss the ‘““dogma”’ of international division of labour in 
favour of the modern concept of the “‘développement intégré’’. While the author 
cannot, of course, disagree with the statements of the representatives of the 
U.S.S.R. In U.N.O. that “‘private investment in underdeveloped countries can but 
perpetuate the subordination of these countries’, and maintains instead that the 
development should be first of all the result of the efforts of the countries them- 
selves helped by the stabilisation of prices of primary products, industrialisation 
and diversification, abolishment of restrictions on international trade (for not in 
communist countries, N.K.) and discriminatory measures in this domain. The next 
author, Hubert Deschamps, investigating the “‘Liquidation of colonialism”’ 
draws a more idyllic picture as conclusion. ‘‘Nous sommes déja au-dela du colonia- 
lisme, dans une ére nouvelle ou se construit une planéte solidaire, mieux égalisée, 
dont les régions pauvres et sous-développées doivent rattraper leur retard... 
Une coopération dans un vaste ensemble, politique franchement consacrée a 
l’éducation et évoluant vers une association des égales, n’est plus le colonia- 
lisme etc.” 

Georges Balandier dealing in the next paper with the contacts of ‘‘different”’ 
societies covers a trodden ground and ends without definite conclusion, except the 
usual reminder to the “‘developed’’ countries of their duties and the recommend- 
ation of creating new “‘ensembles socio-politiques”’ (is this once more the rein- 
carnation of French colonialism?). He also accepts the majority of the socialist 
theses: more rapid development of developed countries than of the under- 
developed; he quotes from Marx that industrial countries are the picture of the 
future of backward ones. He observes, however, correctly that the unprecedented 
gradual industrialisation of the West cannot be repeated elsewhere. All three 
statements, of course, contradict each other, without the author noticing it. The 
most elementary reasoning should have convinced him that if the industrialised 
countries develop faster than the backword ones, it will be difficult for the latter to 
catch up with the “‘Spiegelbild”’ and this will be still more difficult, if the in- 
dustrialisation of the West has been an unprecedented process. Unprecedented or 
not, the opposite may in the long run prove true—that the starvation levels of the 
East will be reached by the West when its population density reaches that of the 
East and the rapid over-exploitation of the soil and other natural riches will have 
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exhausted them. The process may be slow and extend over centuries, but ominous 
signs of its progress are there for everybody to read, and past history of mankind is 
full of warning examples. 

Although Mr. Balandier is repeating in some variants the idea that “‘the 
poverty is old and the new factor is the discovery that it can be remedied’’, he does 
not produce any evidence of such possibilities but undermines the credulity of 
those who may have been inclined to believe him and his kind by repeating again 
and again that the rate of development of developed countries is more rapid than 
of the “‘régions dites attardées”’ (p. 121). He even quotes exact figures, that 
obviously can only prove how little the West understands the East: in 1938 the 
standard of living in the u.s.A. was 15 times higher than in India; in 1952 the ratio 
had risen to 35. The u.N.o. must have its own international Bureau of Standards. 
A yardstick to measure the “‘niveau de vie’’ does not exist in the u.s. nor in French 
collection of standards. It appears that one can measure with it apparently with a 
precision of five standard units of India. One wonders how many clattering Fords 
per family equal a peace of mind of an Indian peasant. The remedies to relieve the 
poverty there may exist, but up to now the indications are that it is growing. It will 
be growing faster, if the non-profitable schemes will prevail in the development 
schemes, as recommended by the vu.N.o. experts. 


II 


After this “‘reconnaissance”’ the ‘‘Analyse du probléme”’ is approached. It contains 
a list of criteria of underdevelopment, eleven in number, by which the under- 
development should be tested (high mortality, especially of children, high 
fecundity in marriage, rudimentary hygiene, undernourishment, low energy 
consumption, high illiteracy, high percentage of agricultural population, low 
social position of woman, work of children, absence of middle class, tribal organi- 
sation). Unfortunately a comprehensive formula is missing. Thus we cannot say 
whether the Scots organised in clans are underdeveloped or not, or to which 
category the Russians with their low energy consumption per head belong, or 
whether the Japanese with their high illiteracy are underdeveloped. 

It is impossible to do justice to the demographic studies contained in this section 
giving the main demographic characteristics and perspectives of the under- 
developed countries (papers by Louis Henry and Roland Pressat). The material 
given deserves careful study, though, perhaps, the part dealing with different 
hypotheses of growth goes too far in theorizing abeut a subject for which actual 
observations should form the only basis for judgment. 

A short review of the ‘‘Economie alimentaire des pays sous-développés”’ by 
Maurice Lengelle does not contribute much more to the subject than a few 
paradoxes that may provoke thought: so, f.i., when he argues that help in food 
(also to areas actually hungry?) is liable to disturb the economy of the receiving 
country and thus should be replaced by technical help. Besides the usual and 
rather monstruous reproaches to rich countries of neglecting the needs of poor 
ones, an interesting idea deserves mention, the recommendation of judiciously 
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choosing restricted areas for development so as to produce local success which will 
act as a development multiplier on limitrophe areas (p. 221). 


III 


The third part—‘“‘Recherche d’une solution’’—is so devised that it leads straight 
to the only right solution: the one that is being applied by Moscow. Of course, the 
problem is also put in capitalist setting and the questions of (a) to what extent 
present consumption is to be sacrificed in order to increase the consumption in 
future and (b) how much must be invested to raise the standard of living by, say, 
3% p.a., and (c) which should be the preferred investments, are investigated. But 
the author (Léon Tabah) soon loses himself in all kinds of theoretical suppositions 
and draws curves of development on such suppositions of which the value is 
doubtful. But he calculates courageously the investment needs necessary for the 
“‘doubling of the standard of living in 35 years for the 1600 millions of underdevel- 
oped people’’. His figures on different assumptions of fecundity and investment 
rates fluctuate for different years between 38 and 297 milliard dollars, and he 
quotes with an air of superiority the low figure of 19 milliard dollars (only) arrived 
at by the u.N.o. experts for a similar achievement. 

The phantastic amounts with which the author operates and the irreality of 
his development planning is perhaps best illustrated, if we apply the average 
yearly cost per head of the Indian first five year plan of some § 3.5 to the whole of 
1.6 milliard underdeveloped population. This gives about 5-6 milliard dollars 
against the nearly 300 milliard in the 35th year of the scheme of Léon Tabah. For 
the “‘modest task’’ of doubling the level of the standard of life in 35 years Mr. 
Tabah thinks that rich countries should at once (dés maintenant) start spending 
for the underdeveloped at the rate of 38.6 to 60.3 milliard dollars annually or 
about 20 to 50 dollars per head. He is not interested where the money should come 
from. And then, there should be ‘‘very precise’’ planning, so that the money will 
not be wasted. This does not tally, of course, with the leit-motiv of the whole book 
about the “‘strings’’, which should not be attached. It is the opinion of experts 
most sympathetic to the cause of the ‘“‘underdeveloped”’ that the latter lack proper 
judgment as to the programmes of development and are not capable of looking 
after the technical side of the schemes. Thus, there must be “‘strings’’. 

The next paper on the “‘Coat social du progrés’’ by Georges Balandier makes 
an orthodox Marxian approach to the problem of maladjustment between the 
means and forms of production, between the material progress and the social 
adjustments which it makes necessary, but otherwise the study contains, besides 
many interesting observations as to the social dislocation arising out of the economic 
development, mainly wishful thinking aloud of how and in which direction the 
development should go. It is in passing that the author, f.i., maintains that 
**economic progress... requires a distribution of land permitting the use of modern 
techniques”’ (p. 300), in other words, the expropriation of the peasantry and 
creation of sovkhoses and kolkhoses. The study ends on a pessimistic note, however: 
*‘the lessons of history are of no avail’’ (p. 303). 
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The next paper on the internal financing by J. Parizeau has also a purely 
“colonial’’ approach by analyzing the internal saving of the three social groups he 
takes for granted in an underdeveloped society—the peasants, the governing 
classes and the “‘grandes compagnies étrangéres’’. Obviously such an analysis can 
cover only colonial ground and is hardly of general interest. No wonder that the 
author is puzzled by Egypt and Turkey not having adopted the system of squeez- 
ing the foreign companies by royalties (p. 310). He does not notice that there are 
no such companies to squeeze... 

Otherwise, the cold inhumanity of colonial-socialist planners pervades also the 
proposals of Mr. Parizeau. The “‘danger inhérent a toute réforme agraire”’ 
according to the author is that the possible increase of revenue will be consumed by 
the peasant instead of being put at the disposal of the planners. Hence: “‘II faudra 
s’assurer que l’accroissement du revenu venant d’une réforme agraire éventuelle 
soit confisqué... et que la consommation agraire soit sinon réduite, du moins 
comprimée 4 un niveau compatible avec le développement de l’industrie”’ 
(p. 316). He does not tell us to whom in this case the “‘industry’’ growing at the 
expense of agricultural consumers whose consumption will be kept at the mini- 
mum, is to sell its production. 

The skepticism about the advisability of inflation as a means of forcing the 
saving to proper levels is tearing up the soul also of this author. He tells us as the 
theory requires that inflation is called to fill in the gap, but the idea is launched in 
the very paragraph (p. 318) that the inflationary policy has the more chances to 
succeed, the more it remains “‘inavouée’’, and the paper ends with the admission 
that should the inflation not create quickly “‘une masse imposable et une épargne 
spontanée”’ which would be susceptible of maintaining the accelerated rythm of 
economic growth it will provoque a real dislocation of the structure the creation of 
which had been started (p. 324). One wonders where the author has seen the 
inflation fostering saving and helping the taxation department. The dislocation 
that the author fears, we have all seen, however. 

The same author’s study of external financing does not contain much positive 
material, and is, perhaps, more interesting in his negative statements. Though he 
fully approves of controls, nationalisations, etc., he is aware that it is not by means 
of nationalisations, exchange controls and multiple currency practices that one 
attracts foreign capital. He sympathises with the suspicions of underdeveloped 
countries regarding the investment of private capital, but he does not entertain any 
great optimism either as tonon-existence of “‘strings’’ attaching to public financing. 

The author very correctly observes that technical aid which in some quarters is 
considered to be normally neutral by its very logic may have as many strings 
attached to it, as the financial aid. His discussion of the exchange control as a 
means of development policy reveals the author’s unsatisfactory acquaintance 
with the subject and leads him to wrong conclusions. 

The stressing of the “‘strings’’ to the foreign aid which permeates the book 
from its very first pages, becomes, of course, boring towards the end. It would be 
an extreme naiveté to suppose that any lender, whether official or private, and 
especially any investor, should put money at the disposal of any borrower or 
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invest in any scheme without arranging for conditions that would safeguard his 
money or otherwise compensate him. Countries still appear to exist of which the 
Governments look for outside loans and help without strings attached, but they go 
without foreign funds or lose help already contracted, The “‘no strings attached”’ is 
a religious dogma propagated by certain quarters which in reality is devised as a 
slogan to be repeated by ignorant masses. It is thousand pities that intelligent 
people repeat it without ever thinking what it in reality means. Even outright 
grants have strings attached, no matter what is the source. The question is: what 
kind ofstrings? 

When one reaches the last paper in the collection in which Mr. Pierre George is 
dealing on 20 pages with the problem of transformation of underdeveloped regions 
into socialist economy, one begins to understand that the whole book up to 
that point was a simple introduction to the real revelation. When previously there 
were “‘countries’’ oppressed by the imperialists, now we have “‘regions’’. And, of 
course, one learns—to begin with—-of a new marxism which ‘“‘applies rational 
methods of organisation with perfect knowledge of durable facts (natural con- 
ditions), and of the circumstances connected with the historical forms of pro- 
duction and the technical level attained at any place at any moment”’ (p. 350). 
Up to now the Western World knew of marxism only as of an impersonal theory of 
historical development conditioned by the development of productive forces. Now 
it is revealed to us that there are geniuses behind the productive forces which 
develop them rationally with perfect knowledge. 

After another go on the semi-colonialism in respect of the Eastern-European 
countries under capitalism, we suddenly stand in front of a magic transformation: 
the “‘oil of Azerbeidshan, non-ferrous metals and coal of Kazakstan, the cotton of 
Uzbekistan and the manganese of Georgia’’ which are being exploited in favour 
of the developed regions of the Union ‘“‘with the strict minimum of sacrifices on the part of 
the latter’’ (my italics N.K.) is not any more colonial-imperialistic exploitation, but 
pure growth of socialism, because these products ‘‘are invoiced at their true (!) 
prices by the economic organisms of the Union’’ (p. 351)?. 


IV 


The idyll of development under the guidance of the Marxian geniuses in the 
Kremlin is disarmingly naive and the picture of friendiy cooperation between the 
many peoples of the Union and their socialist zeal is not marred by the ghosts of 
the millions perished during the kolkhozisation, starved to death during the 
forcible introduction of cotton in Turkestan or died from exhaustion in digging the 
Ladoga-Murman Canal or elsewhere in the concentration camps working in 
socialist competition for the development of the country. And, of course, the 
plunder of satellites has never taken place—there was only friendly socialist 
cooperation. 

There is no questioning the great industrial achievements of the u.s.s.R. What 
the millions of workers have obviously the right to question is, in whose interest 


2. Does not British Cocoa Board proceed the same way? 
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were the peoples of Russia put through this ordeal. The most extraordinary 
statistical revelation about the industrial development of Russia is the ineredible 
fact that from 67% of the physical volume of industrial production devoted to 
consumer’s goods in 1913 the percentage has fallen to 29% in 1955. 

One general observation follows from the book and this is the main lesson a 
reader will learn from it. The pre-1914 socialism whether revisionist or marxist, 
except perhaps in England, was following a certain line of behaviour and had 
certain clear ideas. The wars, and especially the impact of the stalinist kind of 
“marxism’’ on the Western democratic socialism have thrown it into complete 
confusion and into a maze of contradictions, and have thoroughly alienated it from 
the basic problems of economic democracy. It has introduced into its ideology a 
mirage of socialist state based on asiatic autocracy and ruthless exploitation of 
illiterate peasantry. The efforts of Western socialist intellectuals seem now mainly 
be directed towards adapting their ideas to this monstrous asiatic structure. 
Hence the numerous contradictory often autocratic advices with which we had to 
deal and the contempt for the small man, whether peasant or worker, who is being 
studied only with one object in view: how best he can be squeezed. This type of 
socialists is very common and influential in the Orient. In the Occident, the fear 
for democratic voters relegates such advices into books on imperialism, colonialism, 
underdevelopment and the like, of which the mass voter will not become aware. 
The picture is very sad, since there is hardly any hope that such ideological 
confusion can offer any resistance to the ideas of world domination spread by 
Moscow. It is preparing ground for them. 


Cairo (Egypt) N. KorstNER 





MASSE GEGEN DEMOKRATIE! 


Die Problematik der sogenannten Vermassung wird heute viel diskutiert; auch 
ist sie zum Schlagwort im Kampf der Parteimeinungen geworden. Insbesondere 
hat sie konservativen und antidemokratischen Strémungen als Angriffspunkt 
gegen die Demokratie gedient. Das gilt besonders fiir das bekannte Buch von 
Ortega y Gasset Der Aufstand der Massen, das auch in dem vorliegenden Band 
wiederholt mit Zustimmung zitiert wird; iiberhaupt findet sich dieser Gesichts- 
punkt immer wieder in den Beitragen des Buches. Es ist insbesondere der Beitrag 
von Louis Baudin: «Die Theorie der Eliten» charakteristisch fiir diese Einstel- 
lung, aber im grossen und ganzen herrscht doch mehr ein anderer Standpunkt 
vor, der besonders von Alexander Riistow in seinem Aufsatz iiber «Vitalpolitik 
gegen Vermassung» ausgesprochen ist. Hier lesen wir: «Es ist die totalitare 
Diktatur, die dort herrschende brutale Gewaltherrschaft, die bewusst und absicht- 
lich den Zustand der Vermassung herbeifiihrt...», und dies wird naher begriindet 
— weshalb Riistow eindeutig feststellt, dass «Gewaltherrschaft unmittelbar oder 
mittelbar die letzte Ursache dieser Erscheinung ist». 

Anders Michael Oakeshott, der in seinen geistvollen Ausfiihrungen iiber « Die 
Massen in der reprasentativen Demokratie» den Massenmenschen als «Anti- 
Individuum» dem echten Individuum gegeniiberstellt. Denn bei Oakeshott wird 
eine scharfe Antithese dieser Art zu der Antithese zwischen parlamentarischer 
Regierung und Volksregierung in Parallele gestellt. Er sieht die plebiszitaren 
Tendenzen und die damit zusammenhangende Neigung, den Reprasentanten in 
einen Mandatar zu verwandeln, als ein Ergebnis des Massenmenschen, der an- 
statt wahrer Freiheit die Sicherheit der Gemeinschaft sucht, und der sich zu diesem 
Zweck einen sogenannten «Fiihrer» sucht, der als «gescheitertes Individuum» 
besonders geeignet ist, diesen Massenmenschen zu verfiihren und zu beherrschen. 
Sehr eindriicklich ist die Charakterisierung dieses Massenmenschen: «Er ist so 
wenig ein Individuum, dass er sich bei der Begegnung mit einer ausgesprochenen 
Persénlichkeit auf die Seite des ‘Anti-Individuums’ schlagt... Er ist nicht not- 
wendigerweise ‘arm’, noch beneidet er nur den ‘Reichtum’. Er muss nicht un- 
bedingt ‘ungebildet’ sein, oft ist er sogar ein Intellektueller... Er ist in erster Linie 
durch eine moralische und nicht durch eine intellektuelle Unzulanglichkeit 
charakterisiert. Er fordert ‘Erlésung’ und wird schliesslich nur zufrieden sein, 
wenn er von der Last der Selbstentscheidung befreit ist. Er ist gefahrlich, nicht 
wegen seiner Ansichten oder klaren Ziele, denn er hat keine, sondern wegen seiner 
Unterwiirfigkeit. Er ist geneigt, die Regierung mit solcher Macht und Autoritat 
auszustatten, wie sie sie niemals besessen hat. Er ist véllig ausserstande, zwischen 
‘Herrscher’ und ‘Fiihrer’ zu unterscheiden. Kurzum, die Veranlagung zum 
‘Anti-Individuum’ ist in jedem Europaer der Gegenwart vorhanden; der ‘Massen- 


1. Bemerkungen zu ALBERT HuNoLp (Hg.) Masse und Demokratie. Aufsatze von L. Baudin, J.-B. Duro- 
selle, F. A. Hayek, H. Kohn, Th. Litt, W. Kagi, M. Oakeshott, W. Répke, A. Riistow, H. Schoeck. 
(Volkswirtschaftliche Studien, Schweizerisches Institut fiir Auslandforschung.) Erlenbach-Ziirich und 
Stuttgart 1957. Eugen Rentsch. 276 S. Brosch. sFr. 11.60, Lw. sFr. 15.- 
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mensch’ ist nur jemand, in dem diese Neigung das Ubergewicht hat... Er ist alles 
andere als ein Held». 

Einer solchen Charakterisierung des Massenmenschen, die an Nietzsche und 
Burckhardt erinnert, wird man weitgehend zustimmen miissen. Es fragt sich nur, 
ob es diesen Typus nicht immer gegeben hat, und, wenn er heute haufiger ist, 
warum das der Fall ist. 

Riistow wiirde dies behaupten und es auf die Zertriimmerung, Auflésung und 
Zersetzung gewachsener Gemeinschaftsbindungen zuriickfiihren. Aber in anderen 
Beitragen, wie zum Beispiel dem von Hayek, erscheinen gerade diese als positiver 
Wert, da sie der Entwicklung der freiheitlich-liberalen Gesellschaft gefolgt sind. 

Auf einer ganz anderen Ebene bewegt sich Duroselles Beitrag iiber den « Ein- 
fluss der Massen auf die Aussenpolitik». Hier ist die Masse viel weniger kultur- 
soziologisch als politisch gefasst. Mit Massen meint Duroselle im wesentlichen das, 
was man als die 6ffentliche Meinung in der Demokratie zu bezeichnen gewohnt ist. 
Auf Grund seiner Analyse kommt er zu dem Schluss, dass man die Aussenpolitik 
in einer Demokratie nicht revolutionieren k6nne, wenn man nicht die Gewissheit 
der allgemeinen Zustimmung habe, und in jedem Falle sei die technische Durch- 
fiihrung Sache der Regierung. Aus diesen beiden Tatsachen muss, so glaubt 
Duroselle, eine demokratische Regierung die Konsequenz ziehen, dass es fiir sie 
wesentlich ist, sich die Zustimmung der Massen (lies «6ffentliche Meinung») zu 
sichern, was natiirlich auch bedeutet, dass sie versucht, eine allgemeine Linie, 
die den Anschauungen dieser Offentlichkeit entspricht, zu entwickeln. Die Ana- 
lyse ist nicht scharf genug, weil dem Verfasser offenbar das Phanomen der «anti- 
cipated reaction» nicht bekannt ist und er infolgedessen nicht bedenkt, wie weit- 
gehend die Aussenpolitik in einer Demokratie auch dann von der 6ffentlichen 
Meinung beeinflusst ist, wenn diese nicht in Erscheinung tritt. Die interessanten 
Tatsachen, die er dariiber beibringt, dass «die 6ffentliche Meinung im grossen 
und ganzen sich ausserordentlich wenig fiir Fragen der Aussenpolitik interessiert», 
sind deshalb fiir die Frage des Einflusses nicht ausschlaggebend. Duroselle sagt: 
«Die Masse, das heisst die gesamte Nation». Wenn man das Problem so ansieht, 
miissen auch die fiir die Nation charakteristischen Gliederungen beriicksichtigt 
werden. 

Es fehlt leider der Raum, um auf die interessanten Beitrage von Helmut 
Schoeck iiber den «Neid» und Theodor Litt iiber «Das Selbstverstandnis des 
gegenwartigen Zeitalters» einzugehen. Sie werfen philosophische Probleme von 
grosser Bedeutung auf. Auch auf die Betrachtungen von Hans Kohn iber « Frei- 
heit, Wohlstand, Kultur und der amerikanische Massenmensch », die in der fiir den 
Autor charakteristischen Weise einen Ausgleich suchen, kann hier nicht naher ein- 
gegangen werden. Kohn versucht, gerade der amerikanischen Massendemokratie 
gerecht zu werden, indem er ihr positive Seiten abgewinnt. Aber miisste man nicht 
vielmehr fragen, ob die amerikanische Demokratie eine Massendemokratie ist? 
Weder hier noch anderswo in diesem Buch wird der Begriff des «common man», 
des freiheitlichen Biirgers und Gemeinschaftsmenschen, wie er in den Vereinigten 
Staaten als den Menschen formendes Bild geglaubt und erlebt wird, dem Massen- 
menschen gegeniibergestellt. Nirgends, wenn nicht bei Riistow, wird klar aus- 
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gesprochen, dass die Massendemokratie die nicht organisch gewachsene Demo- 
kratie, sondern die iiber eine gesellschaftliche Feudalstruktur gestiilpte pseudo- 
demokratische Ordnung der Gesellschaft ist. 

Allerdings wird in dem interessanten Beitrag von W. Kagi, insbescndere im 
Hinblick auf die Schweizer Erfahrungen, ein Programm fiir die Bekampfung 
totalitarer Massenerscheinungen entworfen. Nicht nur die freiheitliche Staats- 
auffassung, sondern bestimmte institutionelle Sicherungen, wie Féderalismus, 
Rechtsstaat (lies: Konstitutionalismus) und echte Reprdasentation, das heisst 
freies Mandat, werden als « Politik der Entmassung» herausgestellt. Kagi glaubt 
aber, dass die eigentliche Gegenwehr gegen die Vermassung im vorstaatlichen 
Bereich einsetzen muss. Sie ist die Aufgabe der engeren Gemeinschaft, ja, des 
Einzelnen. Eine derartige Betonung der Gemeinschaft, die meines Erachtens zu 
Recht erfolgt, steht in diametralem Gegensatz zu jenem antisozialen, antigemein- 
schaftlichen Affekt, wie er die Beitrage von Oakeshott und Hayek in ihrem be- 
tonten Individualismus durchzieht. 

Abschliessend ware noch kurz auf die einleitenden Ausfiihrungen von Wilhelm 
Répke iiber « Die Massengesellschaft und ihre Probleme » einzutreten. Ausgehend 
von einer wichtigen Unterscheidung zwischen der « Masse als akuter Zustand» 
(Le Bon) und der «Masse als chronischer Zustand», betont Répke, dass das 
Problem der Vermassung der letzteren zugeordnet ist. Er zieht allerdings fiir die 
von ihm geschilderten Erscheinungen die Demokratie zur Rechnung und zitiert 
in diesem Zusammenhang beriihmte Ausfiihrungen von de Tocqueville, die aus 
dessen bekannter antidemokratischer, will sagen antirevolutionarer Haltung ent- 
standen sind. Gegeniiber dieser mehr als zweifelhaften Prognose tritt der fiir die 
Vermassung viel wichtigere Industrialismus ganz in den Hintergrund. Man hat 
sehr zu Unrecht de Tocqueville neuerdings als einen grossen Propheten wieder- 
entdeckt; denn de Tocqueville hat eben die ihm bereits erkennbaren Vermas- 
sungsphanomene auf die Demokratie als Ursache bezogen, wahrend sie in Wirk- 
lichkeit in Amerika und anderswo aus der technischen Entwicklung und der mit 
ihr zusammenhangenden Konzentration der Menschen (Verstadterung) ent- 
standen sind. Das erlebt man ja gegenwartig in besonders dramatischer Form in 
den sogenannten unterentwickelten Gebieten, in denen aus einer humanitar 
konzipierten iiberschnellen Industrialisierung die Vermassung in ihren gefahr- 
lichsten Formen entsteht, weil durch den Einbruch moderner Technik die Auf- 
lésung bestehender Gesellschaftsordnungen zur Vermassung fiihrt. Hieraus ergibt 
sich bekanntlich das verhangnisvolle Problem, dass auf die wohlfahrtsstaatliche 
Bemiihung des Westens um den wirtschaftlichen Fortschritt der kommunistische 
Totalitarismus als politische Form folgt. Sicher hat Répke recht, wenn er betont, 
dass der Kollektivismus die Wirtschaftsform der extremen Massengesellschaft und 
der Konzentration ist; aber nur dann, wenn unter Kollektivismus jene extreme 
Form zentralisierter Machtausiibung verstanden wird, die fiir den Totalitarismus 
bezeichnend ist. Ob man diesen, aus der modernen Technik entstandenen Ten- 
denzen durch einen «Aufstand der Elite» begegnen kann, ist fiiglich zu bezweifeln. 
Man kann Répke durchaus zustimmen, wenn er die Rolle der nobilitas naturalis in 
jeder freien Gesellschaft unterstreicht, aber diese nobilitas naturalis besteht eben 
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aus jenen «common men», jenen Gemeinschaftsmenschen, die man nicht wie 
Répke als «Aristokraten des Gemeinsinns» ansprechen sollte. Denn das fiir diesen 
Menschentypus Entscheidende ist gerade, dass er sich in einer freien Gesellschaft 
in allen Lebenslagen findet. Deshalb glaube ich, dass das eigeritliche Problem 
nicht Masse und Demokratie, sondern Masse gegen Demokratie ist. Auch heute 
noch kommt es im Grunde darauf an, was Goethe gegen Ende des Faust mit letzter 
Giltigkeit als das «alte Wahre» ausgesprochen hat: «Solch’ ein Gewimmel 
mécht’ ich sehen, mit freiem Volk auf freier Erde stehen». Fiir diese Verse ist ent- 
scheidend, dass es nicht nur ein freies Volk und eine freie Erde sind, sondern ein 
Gewimmel. Es ist eben nicht eine Frage der Zahl, sondern eine Frage der inneren 
Einstellung. Gibt es genug Menschen in einer Gemeinschaft, die aus echter Uber- 
zeugung nach eigenen Werten entscheiden, so haben wir eine echte Demokratie. 
Diese kann nie Massendemokratie sein. 


Harvard University (U.S.A.) Cart J. FRIEDRICH 
und Universitat Heidelberg (Deutschland ) 





PROFIT AND SAVING' 


The articles which Erich Preiser republishes in the volume Bildung und Ver- 
teilung des Volkseinkommens are grouped under three headings: (1) Bildung und 
Wachstum des Volkseinkommens; (11) Verteilung des Volkseinkommens; (111) 
Wirtschaftspolitische Fragen. I must limit myself here to comments on the papers 
of the first group. Preiser develops in detail the concepts of saving and investment 
and describes the role of bank credit with the primary aim to lay bare the process 
in which “‘cinetic’’ (windfall) profits materialize. The great precision and clarity 
of Preisers presentation allow us, in the few pages at our disposal, to report the 
essentials of his approach, to give an idea of its scope and to indicate of what has 
still to be done. 

The central problem of modern monetary theory arises from the equality of 
aggregate saving (defined, for any economic unit and for all together, as the excess 
of earned income over consumption in the same period) and aggregate investment 
(defined as net addition to the stock of real capital*). This implies: if there is net 
investment financed by bank credit expansion there is being created, somewhere 
in the economy, an equivalent amount of saving, as defined above; i.o.w. the 
so-called “‘forced’’ saving (Zwangssparen) through credit expansion is associated 
with an amount of “‘genuine”’ saving in the form of earned income not consumed; 
(this point is not grasped by adherents of the older Austrian ‘‘Zwangssparen’’- 
theory, like Forstmann). On the other hand, in a causal explanation of the 
economic fluctuations the money creating and investment financing activities of 
the banking system play a particular role, for which traditional theorizing, 
supported by K. Wicksell’s authority, found a place by distinguishing between 
bank financed and saving financed investment. The attempts to save this approach 
in the face of the Keynesian identity between aggregate saving and aggregate 
investment have never ceased. The Swedish economists introduced the distinction 
between ex post aggregates (their investment is identically equal to saving) and 
ex ante aggregates (which, in general, will not be equal). Preiser’s terminology 
(intended and unintended saving) is, at the first glance akin to the Swedish 
approach; in fact, however, it is more closely related to Keynes’ concepts in the 
Treatise of 1930: unintended saving is represented by the “‘cinetic”’ profits, which 
materialize as consequence of the ‘‘excess demand’’ for consumables (where 
“fexcess demand”’ refers to the upward shift in the demand function, the physical 


1. Areview article of Ericu Preiser, 3ildung und Verteilung des Volkseinkommens. Gesammelte Aufsatze zur 
Wirtschaftstheorie und Wirtschaftspolitik. Géttingen 1957. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 351 p. 16.80 pM. 

2. In general, Preiser limits (p. 23, 147), for reasons which will become clear later in this note, real 
investment to productive activities that use resources for expanding or improving the stock of productive 
equipment (Produktionsapparat), a definition which excludes investment not only in inventories (which, 
however, slip in in footnote 7, p. 75) but even working capital in the sense of goods in process. On p. 147/48 the 
build-up of a stock of goods in process is expressly excluded from real investment and subsumed under “‘Be- 
triebskredit”’, which has two subcategories “‘Einsatzkredit”’ (credit for financing the input) and ‘‘Absatz- 
kredit”’ (credit for financing sales). However, the latter does not use up real resources nor does it add to the 
stock of goods, the former does. 
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volume of supply being unchanged). It should be noted that during an upswing not 
only ‘‘cinetic’’ profits materialize which represent unintended saving, but also 
employment and the wage bill increase, giving in turn rise to intended, or “‘factors”’ 
saving. These additional factors savings are treated as counteracting the tendency 
of cinetic profits to expand, and assisting in consolidating the bank loans which 
initially financed the increase in investment. 

Preiser’s description of the process of expansion and stabilization, of the role of 
bank credit and intentional saving are clear and unobjectionable. There is, 
however, a reason why Keynes, in the General Theory of 1936, abandoned this 
approach; in one respect it gives a strongly idealized picture of the process of 
economic change: it is assumed that cinetic profits are always fully saved and no 
part of them consumed. One cannot discard this idealizing assumption and retain 
the distinction between intended and unintended saving in Preiser’s form. Preiser 
could argue, of course, that no macroeconomic analysis of the processes under 
scrutiny can do without idealization; and that if one refuses to distinguish between 
various types of saving, as Keynes did in 1936, one runs into other trouble. The 
central notion of the General Theory—aggregate consumption as a function of 
aggregate income—is incompatible with the investment-saving identity and can be 
considered valid only for an equilibrium state of the economy, consumption 
behaving differently in disequilibrium. Characteristically the General Theory 
describes only the state of equilibrium towards which the economy will gravitate 
when the quantity of money is changed, not the path ¢o equilibrium. 

Preiser uses his conceptual apparatus for a double purpose. In the first paper 
here reprinted (“‘Sparen und Investieren’’) he argues that the interest rates 
charged by the commercial banks also govern the “‘Effektenzins’’ (yield of illiquid 
investment in securities and real estate). As long as no limitations are considered to 
exist for the ability and willingness of the banking system to extend loans, the 
argument is unassailable. But the assumption itself is unrealistic, indeed scarcely 
compatible with the basic scarcity feature of any credit system known to us°. 
Preiser should have pointed out the inflationary implications of any banking 
policy which even approximates this state of affairs implicitly assumed in his 
presentation. Both the traditional theory of the “‘Effektenzins”’ and the Keynesian 
theory start from a given money stock; at best, a certain well defined rate of 
increase in the quantity of money is allowed‘. 


3. If borrowers could count on being able to borrow unlimited amounts at the prevailing interest rate, 
neither the level of the rate nor the obligation to pay the debt at a later date would deter them from borrowing 
up to saturation point; when the principal or the interest became due, they simply would borrow again to 
meet the obligation. 

4. Preiser’s papers in the second group discuss non-monetary determinants of the interest rate. Lack of 
space makes a detailed review impossible. In the second paper, Preiser points out that marginal productivity 
governs only the demand for factors to be employed and requires a supply function for full determination ou 
the distributive shares of the factors; furthermore the marginal productivity of a factor can serve as norm fora 
fair distribution (as the “‘recent”’ theory, meaning J. B. Clark, insisted) only if one accepts certain ethical 
judgments concerning monopoly, quasi-monopoly, property distribution.—In the third article Preiser 
refutes convincingly Stackelberg’s curious proposition that a positive interest rate implies an extremely large 
amount of saving unless in accord with Boehm-Bawerk’s “‘second ground”’ future wants are underestimated. 
We can summarize the argument by stating that, strangely enough, Stackelberg confused a change in quantity 
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Much more important is the use of the conceptual apparatus, sketched above, 
in the last paper of the first group on the Multiplier and Dynamic Profits. In 
addition to the hypothesis that cinetic profits are not consumed and consumption 
changes in proportion to the factors income L, a second empirical hypothesis is 
needed to obtain a complete model; it concerns the aggregate output, which equals 
the input of the factors of production in the preceding period (i.e. the input into 
the stock of fixed capital which in turn is continuously increased by autonomous 
investment of a given amount /) : entrepreneurs are supposed to raise this input by 
the same amount by which their intake £ has increased. In symbols: 


Ly—Ly-1 = Ep-1— Er-2=N-1— Nr-2; 


it can be shown that this isequivalent to: Ly = %-1=J + C;-1.HenceL; = 7+ cLy-1, 
or, solving for L: 
L(t) = [L(o) —I/(1-c) ]e* + I/(1-c). 


The system clearly converges to the equilibrium value J/(1-c). We further note 
that the dynamic or cinetic profit Q¢ equals %;— %-1. The essential parts of 
Preiser’s illustration Table 1 can be derived from this solution (for J = 300; 
L(o) = 1000;¢ = .8). 

The implications of the second hypothesis can be expressed in daily life 
language as follows: While the stock of fixed capital is supposed to increase period 
by period by the same amount, aggregate output, employment and the stock of 
working capital increase less and less, the latter by the amount by which total 
income (factors income plus profits) had increased in the previous period. 

Clearly this is not meant as a model of economic reality; Preiser only wanted to 
illustrate the effect of once-over changes in investment on the cinetic profits. 

Thus only half of the job is done. But Preiser’s intimate knowledge of the older 
business cycle theory, his mastery of current dynamics as displayed in the high 
quality of workmanship of the papers here collected should enable him to complete 
the task in a manner like scarcely any other German economist could achieve, 
and to develop a full-fledged, realistically valid model of economic fluctuations. 


New School for Social Research, New York Hans NEIssER 


with a shift of a function or lowering of a schedule. In principle, a positive interest rate induces a postponement 
of consumption (however small), hence raises the marginal utility of current consumption and reduces the 
marginal utility of future consurnption; but the utility functions, or indifference hypersurfaces, of present and 
future consumption need not be different. 
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EucENn BOHLER. WNationalékonomie — Grundlagen und Grundlehren. 3., voll- 
standig umgearbeitete Auflage. Ziirich 1957. Polygraphischer Ver- 
lag. 296 S. sFr. 19.70. 


Das Bohlersche Lehrbuch ist von Anfang an gut eingefiihrt; es hatte durch die 
zweite Auflage noch gewonnen und prasentiert sich jetzt in einer vertieften dritten. 
In einer Einleitung werden Methoden und Grundbegriffe erértert. Unter der 
Uberschrift «Organisation der Wirtschaft» werden die besondern, auch die 
sozialen Strukturcharaktere unserer Wirtschaft behandelt. Es folgt eine ausfiihr- 
liche Kreislaufbetrachtung. Der monetaren Problematik ist ein besonderes 
Kapitel gewidmet. Es folgt die eigentliche Preistheorie, dann die Theorie der 
Einkommensverteilung. In einem Schlusskapitel ist die allgemeine Dynamik mit 
der Konjunkturtheorie zusammengefasst. 

Bei einer Einfiihrung braucht man auf das Materiale nicht im einzelnen ein- 
zugehen. Sie stellt eine Auswahl dessen dar, was der Verfasser fiir das Entschei- 
dende und das Wichtigste halt, und die getroffene Auswahl erweist sich als bestens 
geeignet, den interessierten Leser und besonders den Anfanger, den Studenten, 
mit der Problematik des Faches vertraut zu machen. Was dariiber hinaus aber 
interessiert, ist der Gesichtswinkel, unter dem der Aufbau der gesamten Wissen- 
schaft bei dieser Auswahl gezeigt wird. Und darum ist es auch dem Verfasser be- 
sonders zu tun, denn dies erértert er in einem ausgezeichneten Vorwort; das hat 
er auch schon im Vorwort zur 2. Auflage (1948) getan. Damals war das Motto: 
«It is dangerous to assume that the neat tidy world of the syllogism is in fact a 
picture of the real world.» Diesmal ist es: « Nicht leicht zu verstehen ist dies: dass 
man alle Kunstmittel beherrschen muss und dass kein Kunstmittel etwas hilft.» 
Die Skepsis ist also offenbar grésser geworden. 

Nach einem Riickblick iiber das Ganze, das die Wirtschaft in ihren Beziehun- 
gen zu den iibrigen Kulturbereichen der Gesellschaft deutlich gemacht hat, 
kommt der resignierte Hinweis auf das Uberraschende, «der ausserordentlich 
starken weltanschaulichen Bedingtheit der herrschenden Systembegriffe der 
Nationalékonomie, deren Evidenz weit starker, als man anzunehmen geneigt ist, 
durch einen rein kollektiven Zwang, ja durch ‘Meinungsmonopole’ herbeigefiihrt 
wird» (S. 13). Immerhin heisst es weiter: « Darum ist nur iiber die grundlegenden 
Beschreibungsbegriffe eine fruchtbare wissenschaftliche Diskussion méglich.» 
Speziell im Hinblick auf die Theorie heisst es wenig vorher: «Denn die Haupt- 
misere liegt nicht in der Vielheit der Theorien als solchen, sondern darin, dass 
keine Beziehungen zwischen ihnen bestehen, dass zum gréssten Teil eine blinde 
Ablehnung zwischen ihnen herrscht und sie sich wechselseitig in Frage stellen.» 

Aus der Einstellung zu solcher Auffassung der Theorien ergeben sich dann auch 


8* 
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mégliche Auffassungen vom Sinn einer Einfiihrung. Man kann sich das Ziel 
setzen, eine fiir richtig angesehene einseitige Theorie zugrundezulegen und nur 
didaktisch in das Dogma einfiihren; man kann unter Preisgabe der Entscheidung 
die widerstreitenden, einseitigen Theorien zusammenhanglos nebeneinander- 
stellen, wie das in primitiven Dogmengeschichten gelegentlich zu geschehen pflegt. 
Man kann endlich, wie das hier geschieht, die Synthese suchen, die davon ausgeht, 
dass die einseitigen Theorien, die unter verschiedenen Gesichtspunkten gegeniiber 
gestellt werden kénnen, zumeist doch durchaus berechtigte Teilwahrheiten zum 
Ausdruck bringen und nur in ihrer isolierten Absolutheit abwegige Vorstellungen 
entstehen lassen. 

Wenn auch der alte Methodenstreit zwischen Theorie und Historie, Wissen- 
schaft vom Allgemeinen und vom Besondern, noch gelegentlich Wellen schiagt, so 
ist er doch im Rampenlicht abgelést durch den Streit um die Mathematik, auf den 
der Verfasser auch zu sprechen kommt. Man darf ihm sowohl in seinem Hinweis 
auf die Notwendigkeit der Mathematik als methodische Grundlage bei einer 
ganzen Reihe von Problemen Recht geben wie darin, dass reine Mathematik nicht 
ausreicht als Grundlage der Okonomik. Der oberflachliche Betrachter sieht in 
dem, was er allgemein als « Mathematik» bezeichnet, immer gern nur die An- 
wendung von Formeln oder Figuren und meint, dem Mathematiker kame es 
schliesslich nur darauf an, méglichst viele Stellen hinter dem Komma zu berech- 
nen. Boéhler weist mit Recht darauf hin, dass der Vorzug der Mathematik die Még- 
lichkeit ist, die Voraussetzungen, die natiirlich der Okonom, der empirische Fach- 
wissenschaftler liefert, klar zu definieren und die Biindigkeit der Schlussverfahren 
nachprifbar darzustellen. Darin liegt der Vorzug des «more-geometrico»-Ver- 
fahrens, wie man mindestens seit Spinoza weiss. 

Wenn der Verfasser selbst sich sogar entschieden hat, einige mathematische 
Formulierungen, die er im Anhang der 2. Auflage gebracht hatte, wieder fort- 
zulassen, so glaube ich darin keine Ablehnung der Mathematik sehen zu sollen. 
Einfiihrungen in die Mathematik gibt es heute in ausreichendem Masse und in 
hinreichender Qualitat. Die vorliegende Einfiithrung in die Nationalékonomie 
gibt bei gebiihrender Wiirdigung der Mathematik die notwendige Erganzung, 
die man, selbst wenn darauf hingewiesen wird, gern iibersieht, wenn die mathema- 
tischen Deduktionen im Vordergrund stehen. 

Mathematik ist aber nicht das einzige Grenzgebiet, das den Ansatz zu der 
«polar-antinomischen» Struktur der Systembegriffe (S.33) bietet. Bleibt dic 
Spannung Empirie-Mathematik im Theoretischen, betreffen die Reibungs- 
flachen Okonomie-Soziologie die Grenzen zum Beispiel der Markttheorie. Die 
starre Grenze zwischen Daten und Variablen, die Eucken im reinen Marktmodell 
so iiberbetont, ist ebenso problematisch wie eine Beschrankung auf rein mathema- 
tische Modelle. Die Okonomie bleibt wirklichkeitsfremd, wenn die Variabilitat 
der Morphologie der Wirtschaftsgesellschaft ausser acht gelassen wird. 

Schliesslich muss noch eine Bemerkung iiber eine dritte Grenze gemacht wer- 
den, die bei der Stellungnahme zur Wohlfahrtsékonomie (Welfare economics) 
bedeutsam wird. Bei diesen Problemen sind Wertungserérterungen legitim, und 
die «reine» Theorie bietet hier keine ausreichende Axiomatik. 
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Zum Schluss sei noch einmal hervorgehoben, was implizite bereits gesagt ist. 
Das Lehrbuch fiihrt hervorragend in die Tiefen der wirtschaftswissenschaftlichen 
Problematik ein und bietet dem Nationalékonomen das nétige Riistzeug unter 
klaren Hinweisen auf die zur Erganzung notwendigen Grenzbereiche. 


Universitat Tiibingen (Deutschland ) Hans Peter 


EvELINE M. Burns. Social Security and Public Policy. New York / Toronto/ 
London, 1956. McGraw-Hill. 291 p. 41s. 6d. 


The American Economic Handbook Series has provided us since the war with 
eight books almost all of which are regarded by teachers of economics as essential 
reading for university courses. Eveline Burns’ book is the most recent addition to 
the Series and seems destined to fulfill a similar role. 

The Series aims to fill the gap not covered by the normal economic textbook or 
the highly technical treatise. Certainly social security cries out to be included. 
Despite the vast range of economic problems which stems from the existence of 
social security provisions and the constant desire of many people to extend these 
provisions in order to achieve a higher degree of equity in society, very many 
students of economics must graduate without any knowledge of the provisions 
themselves or of the economic problems arising therefrom. Yet without a doubt 
the most fundamental economic problem of all Western Societies is to reconcile or 
to choose between economic progress on the one hand and economic security for 
the individual on the other. When students are introduced to the problems of 
social security it is invariably in relation to particular measures. For instance 
housing policy and more particularly rent control policy is often singled out for 
treatment in the United Kingdom without any wider perspective of social security 
being given by which particular measures can be judged. 

Eveline Burns, by contrast, approaches the subject comprehensively picking 
upon problems which are of general significance in the discussion of social security. 
She in fact isolates four broad groups of problems and devotes a section of the 
book to each one. Firstly there is the nature and the amount of the income security 
to be afforded and the conditions to be satisfied for its receipt; secondly the risks 
to be covered by social security; thirdly the problem of financing social security ; 
and finally administrative problems. Within each broad subject many more parti- 
cular problems are dealt with and Mrs. Burns illustrates each by drawing on her 
extensive knowledge of the provisions made in different countries of the world, 
though, not unnaturally, she draws most heavily on examples from the United 
States. 

Throughout the book there is an admirable sense of balance and lack of dogma- 
tism in surveying arguments and examples. It is perhaps most clearly seen when 
she discusses the problem of the effect of income security upon the willingness to 
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work and upon mobility. It is surprising how often economists steeped in the 
marginal analysis argue that anything which reduces the willingness of men to be 
mobile is ipso facto undesirable. The costs which must be set against the gains of 
such mobility are often forgotten or ignored perhaps because they are in part 
social costs to which we are inclined to pay nothing more than lip-service. Even 
during the redundancy in the motor industry in the United Kingdom in 1956 when 
some employers stated explicitly that most if not all the labour stood off would be 
required within a matter of months (after, for instance, re-tooling of factories for 
new lines of production) many economists could be heard arguing against the 
failure of labour to accept the need for mobility. But was such mobility in response 
to short-run changes in the pattern of labour demand really desirable? A reading 
of Mrs. Burns’ book would certainly lead to less dogmatism than is often heard in 
answer to such a question. One possible solution to this dilemma of mobility 
versus income security is to replace weekly benefit payments by lump sum payments 
paid under certain conditions to redundant workers. No mention, however, of 
lump sum payments is to be found in the book. 

Though in no way intended as a comparative study many interesting and 
instructive comparisons do in fact emerge. There is, for instance, the unique 
American experiment with so-called experience-rating systems for the financing 
of unemployment insurance under which employers’ contributions are in some 
way or other linked to the stability of their demand for labour. It has always 
seemed desirable that much wider use should be made of “‘no-claim”’ or “‘low- 
claim”’ discounts to induce greater stability of employment just as is done in other 
forms of insurance. It is, therefore, rather disappointing to read that extensive 
criticism has been levied against the schemes in the United States. Mrs. Burns 
outlines these criticisms very thoroughly and fairly but at the end finds herself 
unconvinced of their weight and feels that insufficient attention has been paid to 
the positive effects of experience-rating. 

Given Mrs. Burns’ approach to her subject in terms of general problems, it is 
disappointing throughout to find that the most general problem of all—the ulti- 
mate objective or objectives of social security policies—is hardly touched upon 
at all either in the introductory chapter or in the concluding chapter dealing with 
the “‘ Choice of Social Security Policies”’. One cannot rationally discuss any parti- 
cular aspects of social security such as the problems of benefits related to need 
versus benefits related to earnings or of private versus a national health service, 
without a clear statement of the over-riding objectives of policy, for the term 
“social security”’ is not self-explanatory. To have made clear at the beginning the 
choice of objectives available to society would have made for a much clearer 
appreciation of the problems with which the book is concerned. The absence of 
Hagenbuch’s name from the name index perhaps underlines this shortcoming. 

No adverse criticism, however, should undermine the fact that this book 
should be essential reading for all economics students and for those such as social 
science and adult students who wish to have the economic aspects of social security 
explained to them in non-technical language. In this regard one could only have 
wished that the absence of technical language implied the absence of jargon. Do 
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pseudo-scientific words such as “‘citizenry’’ and “‘exhaustees”’ really convey 
anything which could not be conveyed in simple words? Sociologists will not be 
treated as scientists merely because of their use of such jargon; it merely makes 
them look absurd. 


University of Liverpool (United Kingdom) S. PLEASE 


EricH CareELL. Allgemeine Volkswirtschaftslehre. 7., verbesserte und er- 
weiterte Auflage. Heidelberg 1956. Quelle & Meyer. 398 S. pM 16.80. 


Dieses Lehrbuch ist eine Darstellung der Wirtschaftstheorie auf der Basis der 
Marginaltheorie. Die Gesamtgréssenbetrachtung (oder Kreislauftheorie) hat eine 
begrenzte Beriicksichtigung gefunden. Es handelt sich um eine sehr klare und pra- 
gnante Darstellung der Markt- und Geldtheorie in ihrer allgemeinsten Form mit 
zuriickhaltender Verwendung der algebraischen Ausdrucksweise. Insofern ist es 
zur Einfiihrung sehr geeignet. Dagegen wiirde es zweifellos gewinnen, wenn so- 
wohl in der Einleitung als vor allem bei den einzelnen Problemen der Erkenntnis- 
wert der Theorien und die Modifikationen, die sich aus der Annaherung an die 
Wirklichkeit ergeben, dargestellt wiirden, um dem Begriffsrealismus der Studie- 
renden entgegenzuwirken. Der hohe Abstraktionsgrad erklart auch die Uber- 
schatzung der Konjunkturtheorie als Mittel der Wirtschaftslenkung. 


Eidgenéssische Technische Hochschule, E. BOHLER 
Riirich (Schweiz) 


M. GARDNER CLARK: The Economics of Soviet Steel. Cambridge, Mass., 
1956. Harvard University Press. 400 S. $7.50. 


Im Jahre 1913 betrug die Stahlproduktion des zaristischen Russland in den 
heutigen Grenzen der ussr 4,31 Millionen Tonnen. Nach Krieg und Biirgerkrieg 
hatte die Stahlerzeugung 1920 mit nur noch 0,2 Millionen Tonnen praktisch auf- 
gehért. Zu Beginn der Fiinfjahrplane war der Vorkriegsstand wieder erreicht, der 
ja Ausgangspunkt der Industrialisierung war und sie erst erméglichte. Der dritte 
Fiinfjahrplan brachte die Stahlproduktion 1940 auf 18,3 Millionen Tonnen; sie 
sank dann im Verlaufe der Kriegsjahre, zum Unterschied von anderen Landern, 
stark ab, um 1945 mit 12,3 Millionen Tonnen nur noch zwei Drittel dieser Menge 
zu erreichen. Im Jahre 1957 betragt pro rata die Stahlgewinnung iiber 50 Millionen 
Tonnen, somit das Zwélffache von 1913 und von 1928 und das Vierfache von 1945. 

Diese absoluten Zahlen, deren Aussage mit dem Spiel der Indexdeflation nicht 
beizukommen ist, bilden den wirtschaftlichen Rahmen der vorliegenden Studie. 
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Uber das Buch kann man sich nur mit uneingeschranktem Lob dussern. Von den 
vier Abschnitten behandelt der erste « Produktion und Investition», der zweite 
« Probleme der Spezialisierung und der Gréssenordnung» und der dritte « Stand- 
ort und potentielle Entwicklung»; der vierte Abschnitt schliesslich analysiert die 
Produktivitat der sowjetischen Stahlindustrie. Hier seien einige besonders inter- 
essante Daten und Gesichtspunkte herausgegriffen. 

Professor Clark kommt zum gesamthaften Ergebnis: « Die Produktivitat der 
sowjetischen Hochéfen und Martin-Ofen ist grésser als unsere eigene — die ameri- 
kanische —, aber die Produktivitat dieser gleichen Ofen pro Arbeiter ist viel ge- 
ringer» (p. 247). Die eine iiberraschende wie die andere erwartete Feststellung 
widersprechen sich keineswegs, erganzen sich vielmehr, und sie entsprechen 
durchaus der wirtschaftlichen Logik. In den Vereinigten Staaten ist Kapital 
reichlich vorhanden, Arbeit dagegen teuer; in der ussr jedoch besteht immer noch, 
trotz forcierter Industrialisierung, eine Knappheit an Produktionsgiitern, wah- 
rend umgekehrt der Faktor Arbeit verhaltnismassig reichlich verfiigbar ist und 
kostenmassig weniger ins Gewicht fallt. Es ist demnach nur folgerichtig, wenn in 
den Vereinigten Staaten allgemein und im konkreten Fall in der Stahlindustrie die 
Produktivitat der Arbeit als das massgebende Kriterium gilt, wahrend in der 
USSR in erster Linie auf die Produktivitat der Produktionsmittel abgestellt wird. 

Unter solchen Umstanden haben die sowjetischen Fachleute Masstabe ent- 
wickelt, deren Anwendung gerade diesen wirtschaftlichen Knappheitsbezie- 
hungen Rechnung tragt. Dieser «prazise und Ausserst wertvolle Masstab der 
Hochofen-Produktivitat» (p. 249) wird als « Koeffizient der Ausnutzung der nutz- 
baren Kapazitat» bezeichnet. 

Im einen Fall wird die Ausnutzung des Hochofen-Volumens in m* je Tonne be- 
rechnet. Beispiel: Die Tageserzeugung sei 1250 Tonnen Roheisen; die nutzbare 
Kapazitat sei 1000 m*; dieses Beispiel ergabe einen Koeffizienten von 0,8 m? je 
Tonne (was iibrigens dem Gesamtdurchschnitt fiir 1955 entsprach). Je héher die 
Leistung, um so kleiner der Koeffizient: dieser Koeffizient wurde — offensichtlich 
post eventum — fiir 1913 mit 2,30 bestimmt; er erreichte 1928 eine Ziffer von 1,86, 
um 1955, wie gesagt, auf nur 0,80 heruntergebracht zu werden. 

Im anderen Fall wird die Stahlausbringung in Tonnen je m® Herdflache der Martin- 
Ofen im Tagesdurchschnitt bestimmt. Beispiel: Die tagliche Durchschnitts- 
erzeugung eines Martin-Ofens sei 376 Tonnen; die Herdflache sei 63 m?; hier 
lage ein Koeffizient von 5,97 Tonnen je m? vor. Bei besserer Leistung errechnet 
sich also eine héhere Ziffer: Von 1928, als dieser Koeffizient 2,09 Tonnen je m? 
ausmachte, bis 1937 ist eine Verdoppelung der Produktivitat auf 4,33 erzielt wor- 
den. Nach dem Kriege sank diese Leistung, um seit 1948 — nach der Geldreform 
und der Abschaffung der Rationierung — Jahr fiir Jahr bis auf zuletzt 6,55 anzu- 
steigen. 

Diese und sehr viele andere Angaben hat Clark mit grosser Sorgfalt zusam- 
mengetragen. Seit Abschluss und Publikation der Arbeit gibt das nach langem 
Unterbruch veréffentlichte statistische Jahrbuch «Die ussr in Zahlen» wieder 
iibersichtliche Auskunft iiber diese Dinge. Es ist daher instruktiv, die Rech- 
nungen Clarks mit den nunmehr vorliegenden amtlichen Daten zu vergleichen. 
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Sie stimmen bemerkenswert gut iiberein, und dies wiederum wirft ein giinstiges 
Licht auf die Arbeitsmethoden Clarks. Es sei nur am Rande vermerkt, dass das 
neue statistische Sammelwerk auch solche Zahlen enthalt, die vorher nirgends zu 
finden waren, namlich etwa fiir die Jahre 1938 und 1939 sowie 1945, die Clark 
daher offenlassen musste; diese und andere Liicken kénnen jetzt erganzt und all- 
fallige Korrekturen vorgenommen werden. 

Auch der Anhang von iiber 120 Seiten geht mit wertvollem Inhalt iiber die 
technischen Probleme der Stahlindustrie hinaus. Clark betont die Reichhaltigkeit 
der statistischen und technischen Information, die fiir die sowjetische Stahl- 
industrie im ganzen und fiir jeden einzelnen ihrer Hochéfen vorgelegen hat. Dies 
wird auch durch Appendix B illustriert, der eine «Alphabetische Liste der 
sowjetischen Eisen- und Stahlwerke mit ihren hauptsachlichen Charakteristiken » 
enthalt; das Verzeichnis reicht von Aktiubinsk in Kasachstan bis Zlatoust im Siid- 
Ural. Appendix E zahlt chronologisch die von 1924 bis 1948 neuerbauten und 
wiederhergestellten Hochéfen mit der Angabe der Kapazitat in Kubikmetern auf. 
Und schliesslich fiihrt Clark in Appendix G einen «Test der Verlasslichkeit der 
sowjetischen Statistik» durch. Nach Clark «waren die Angaben bis 1936 so um- 
fangreich, detailliert und vollstandig, dass ihre Verlasslichkeit nicht in Frage ge- 
stellt werden kann» (p. 327). Clark wollte noch fiir die anschliessende Zeit der zu- 
nehmenden statistischen Verdunkelung iiberpriifen, ob es sich um eine solche der 
statistischen Verfalschung handelte. Auf der Grundlage der von ihm gesammelten 
mosaikartigen Unterlagen gelang es ihm, eigene Zahlenreihen iiber die Hochofen- 
kapazitat bis 1948 abzuleiten. Das Ergebnis ist ein statistisches Glanzstiick, nam- 
lich die Uberpriifung auf die innere Konsistenz der erwahnten Produktivitats- 
Koeffizienten wie der Erzeugung von Roheisen, auf Grund deren Clark die 
innere Konsistenz bejaht und zu einer positiven Antwort gelangt. 

Die ungewohnlich reichhaltige Bibliographie fihrt auf zwélfeinhalb Seiten 
cinige dreihundert Titel auf; der Index umfasst dreissig Seiten. 


Basel (Schweiz) JosrFr Rosen 


GoTTFRIED EIsERMANN. Die Grundlagen des Historismus in der deutschen 
Nationalékonomie. Stuttgart 1956. Ferdinand Enke Verlag. 265 p. 
Cloth 28 pm 


Dr. Eisermann contends that the historismus of the two German Historical 
Schools can only be explained by reference to the historical setting and cultural 
inheritance of their own time, and to the life-histories of their leading participants. 
This accords well with the Schools’ own tenets that historical ‘‘reality”’ reflects the 
operation of many causes, and that the thought of any scholar is shaped powerfully 
by extrinsic historical circumstance. It contrasts strongly with Schumpeter’s 
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dictum that the advancement of any science is determined primarily if not ex- 
clusively by its own inner dialectic. 

Eisermann sets out with a review of enlightenment Rationalism, which held 
that reason can uncover the secrets both of nature and of human history, reducing 
both to an orderly system of scientific law. Rightly, he contends that both Smith 
and Ferguson took this tack in their rationalistic ‘‘natural’’ histories. Rather 
paradoxically, the Historical Schools also accepted this objective, although in their 
empirical work they strongly emphasized the diversity and uniqueness of the 
historical data they sought to study. Here they reflected the spirit of German 
Romanticism, which was a deviant mode of thought having direct links to the 
isolation of Germany beginning with Reformation times. Romanticism emphasized 
the unique and diverse qualities of the small German states, the importance of the 
‘*Folk’’ and its historic past, and the superiority of the folk-community over the 
individual businessman—all in opposition to the atomistic mercantile inter- 
nationalism of the Classical School. So emerged the leading characteristics of 
historismus: stress upon cultural and historical diversity, the uniqueness of historical 
events, and an organic conception of the community and its experience. 

The conservative outlook of Romanticism ran athwart of the ideals of the 
French Revolution, which in their international aspect were taken over by the 
German liberals. However, the demands for constitutional government and 
political democracy met defeat in 1848, when the privileges of the crown and the 
aristocracy were restored. On the economic side the liberal movement found 
Germany dominated by peasant agriculture and craft industries—hopelessly 
backward relative to the West. Blocked from political reform, the liberals, includ- 
ing some members of the Schools, turned to economic reform, giving expression to 
the interests of the rising middle classes. So emerged that peculiar combination of 
a monarchical-junker state and an economy controlled by a vigorous business 
group. 

With good reason, Eisermann considers Hegel, von Savigny, and von Ranke 
important intellectual progenitors of the Historical Schools. Although Hegel was 
a reactionary, while Hildebrand and Knies were liberals, he contributed the 
notion that history has rational meaning and reflects an underlying and controlling 
pattern of orderly development. Savigny emphasized historical diversity and the 
dominance of folk-customs, as opposed to universalistic rationalism, for the study 
of jurisprudence. Ranke, who was Roscher’s teacher, stood for the method of 
traditional historiography and a causal-genetic explanation of social behavior. 

This diverse inheritance helps to explain the intellectual outlook of historismus. 
On the one hand, it accounts for a curious and unresolved methodological dualism, 
from Roscher to Schmoller: is it the task of Economics merely to record the sequence 
and coexistence of concrete facts in time, in the manner of the historian; or is it 
to “look behind”’ particulars for the manifestation of general ‘‘laws’’, either of 
cycles (Roscher) or of progress (Hildebrand, Knies, Schmoller) ? Here emerged 
the unresolved antinomy between history and theory, which Menger was so quick to 
perceive. On the other hand, the coupling of the foregoing teachings with Ro- 
manticism led straight to the Schools’ preoccupation with cultural diversity and 
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the uniqueness of each people’s history, which in turn showed itself in keen 
concern for the particularities of state policy towards the economy and in rejection 
of the abstract universalism of the Classical School. 

Into this background Eisermann weaves interesting sketches of Roscher, 
Hildebrand, Knies, and Schmoller. As a liberal, Hildebrand had a passionate 
interest in unification and in strengthening the middle class against socialism. 
Knies shared his views, also Hildebrand’s dislike for the disintegrating effects of 
mercantile individualism. Further, Knies strongly advocated an organic-historical 
approach to social behavior, objecting to the classical practice of isolating the 
economic factor and generalizing about ‘“‘the’’ economy. At Schmoller’s hands, 
these ideas led straight to pragmatic opportunism, endorsement of Bismarck’s 
realpolitik, and an eventual bankruptcy in theory that Schmoller himself eventually 
ruefully acknowledged. 

Eisermann concludes that the Aistorismus of the two Schools involved more than 
a mere appeal to history in the spirit of Miiller and List. Actually it was a response 
to the needs of the time, one that sought, jointly, to refute the universal claims of 
classical economic theory as applied to state policy, and to provide a tenable 
alternative to Marx’s two-pronged attack upon the feudal restoration and 
developing capitalism. The result was a peculiarly middle-class doctrine, medi- 
ating between conservative and radical teachings alike. This was the ultimate 
meaning of the School’s doctrines, which show a continuity and a consistency as 
between the Older and the Younger branches. However, the attempt eventually 
failed, to end in the abandonment of all theory and in the reaffirmation of historical 
relativism. Yet there remains a valuable contribution, formerly ignored in the 
natural reaction of economists to the exaggerated claims of historismus itself. This 
legacy is the principle that for economics there is need for a broader view of 
motivation and causation, beyond egoism on the one hand and beyond a narrow 
explanation of economic phenomena from economic causation alone on the other. 

By way of criticism I would point out, first, that on the theoretical side the 
preconceptions of historismus are by no means exclusively German. They underlie 
alike the Scottish moral philosophy and the philosophies of history of the 18th 
century. Both drew a common inheritance from classical Greek conceptions of a 
process of natural and orderly change in human affairs—one that reflects the 
continuous operation of a “‘moving cause’, follows a pattern of stages, and 
gradually realizes some immanent purpose. If the Historical Schools can be said to 
have failed, the explanation must lie in their uncritical acceptance of these 
directive concepts for the study of change. 

Second, it was Schumpeter, in his Epochen der Dogmen- und Methodengeschichte 
(1914), who proclaimed that there was no Historical School until Schmoller 
established one. Schumpeter did so by contending that the Older group was 
preoccupied with the philosophy of history while Schmoller’s real objective was 
monographic historical and descriptive studies. By contrast, Eisermann holds 
that both Schools shared a common conceptual apparatus. I agree with him. In 
their theoretical work, both groups viewed society as an organism and sought to 
find the natural laws of organic development in historical time. How else is one to 
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explain Schmoller’s observations in Die Volkswirtschaft, die Volkswirtschaftslehre und 
ihre Methode, where he reasserts the developmentalism of Hildebrand and Knies, 
offering the statics and dynamics of Comte and Mill as a point of departure? Or the 
evolutionary studies of economic institutions put forth by Schmoller and his 
colleagues? 

Third, Eisermann appears to support the notion that traditional economic 
analysis still rests upon a particular doctrine of motivation, as it did with the 
principle of egoism of the classical period. Here I would have to agree with 
Schumpeter, who insisted that economic reasoning requires no concept of motiv- 
ation but only the principle of rational and consistent action in the making of 
choices for whatever purpose. More important, the test of economic theory lies 
not in its assumptions but in its predictive and explanatory power. It is idle to try 
to evaluate its scientific status by appeal to outworn critiques of assumptions. 

Finally, if I read him correctly, Eisermann thinks that between economic 
theory and economic policy intervenes a large body of mediating historical and 
institutional factors, as the Historical Schools always contended. I would emphati- 
cally agree. Recognition of the point is the beginning of wisdom for statecraft, if it 
is to use economic knowledge effectively and not disastrously. 


University of California, Los Angeles (U.S.A.) GerorcE H. HILDEBRAND 


PererR Heintz. Die Autoritdts-Problematik bei Proudhon. Versuch einer 
immanenten Kritik. Cologne 1956. Verlag fiir Politik und Wirtschaft. 
222 p. DM 16.80. 


Cette étude, publiée dans les Beitrdge zur Soziologie und Sozialphilosophie dirigés 
par le Professeur René KGénig, veut étre, comme l’indique son sous-titre, un essai 
d’interprétation et de critique internes de l’ceuvre de P. J. Proudhon. Sans mé- 
connaitre les conditions historiques qui situent le proudhonisme «au point de 
transition entre la société féodale et la moderne société de classes», elle «néglige 
délibérément et consciemment les coordonnées historiques» de la pensée prou- 
dhonienne (p. 13) et s’attache avant tout a considérer celle-ci comme |’expression 
d’une attitude morale qui coincide avec Proudhon lui-méme. Le proudhonisme, 
en effet, n’est pas un systéme, une doctrine aux contours nets, et l’auteur ne voile 
pas les variations, voire les contradictions qui s’y rencontrent. Mais il cherche a y 
découvrir ce qu’il nomme une «structure radiale» a partir d’un certain centre de 
perspectives. «Son ceuvre, dit-il (p. 12), apparait d’une cohérence interne éton- 
nante lorsqu’on a découvert ce noyau», et celui-ci n’est autre que |’ attitude anti- 
autoritaire, «an-archiste» au sens que Proudhon donne a ce terme: c’est l’affirma- 
tion de l’autonomie de la personne face a toutes les contraintes de l’état social et de 
Pidéal érigé en absolu. 
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L’auteur commence par un examen de la «philosophie de l’histoire» de 
Proudhon qu’il oppose aux vues utopiques de beaucoup de ses contemporains: 
plutét que de vues idéales sur l’avenir, il s’agit, chez Proudhon, d’une analyse 
lucide, parfois quelque peu angoissée, du présent. Je signale ici un fort intéressant 
chapitre sur «la science sociale» telle que la congoit Proudhon: conception assez 
curieuse qui cétoie parfois le scientisme et la métaphysique; car la science de la 
société y apparait comme le produit de l’expérience de «1’étre collectif», de la 
«raison supérieure qui se dégage peu a peu des manifestations de la multitude et de 
la réflexion des individus» grace 4 «la contradiction mutuelle» qui purge les 
esprits de tout alliage ultra-phénoménal (cité p. 69). 

L’auteur analyse ensuite les deux systémes de représentations: le systéme autori- 
taire — qui apparait parfois chez Proudhon lui-méme, par exemple dans ses idées 
sur la famille — et le systéme anti-autoritaire. Le premier a pour concepts fondamen- 
taux l’autorité, l’Etat, la religion (entiérement réduite par Proudhon au systéme 
autoritaire), l’idéal et l’'absolu. Le second repose sur les concepts de la révolte et de 
individu, de l’antagonisme et de l’équilibre, de la justice et de la liberté, du 
groupe, concu lui-méme comme le type de tout ce qui est et comme «une pluralité 
d’éléments irréductibles et antagoniques», et enfin du progrés. L’anarchisme de 
Proudhon n’exclut pas l’idée d’ordre, mais d’un ordre dynamique, sans cesse 
mouvant, qui résulte de l’équilibre entre les éléments. 

Dans une quatriéme partie sur «]’anarchisme de Proudhon », l’auteur montre 
la source de ces prises de position dans la personnalité méme de Proudhon, dans 
son attitude de révolte — au sens d’Albert Camus - et d’isolement: «La liberté 
proudhonienne est (bien plutét que la liberté de l’individu membre d’une com- 
munauté) une liberté dans la solitude et l’isolement» (p. 191) et, encore une fois, 
tout en prétendant exprimer ainsi les aspirations confuses, sinon du prolétariat, du 
moins du peuple, de la fraction infériorisée, Proudhon exprime avant tout ici «son 
syndrome personnel» (p. 211). 

Dans un appendice ou sont diment caractérisées les affinités en méme temps 
que les divergences de Proudhon avec Hegel, Marx, Bakounine, etc., l’auteur 
montre l’actualité de la pensée proudhonienne en tant qu’elle annonce les cri- 
tiques contemporaines de |’idéologie autoritaire et les recherches telles que celles 
de Th. Adorno sur |’« authoritarian personality». 

M. Peter Heintz a été servi, dans son analyse, non seulement par une admirable 
connaissance de toute la littérature proudhonienne, correspondance comprise, 
laquelle il convient de rendre hommage, mais par une véritable sympathie avec 
la pensée de son auteur. Resterait 4 se demander si cette sympathie ne |’a pas 
entrainé 4 une indulgence excessive qui l’a amené a laisser dans l’ombre quelques- 
unes des contradictions internes de la pensée proudhonienne — lesquelles, il est 
vrai, s’expliqueraient mieux en la replagant dans son contexte historique — et a 
faire trop discrétement allusion (p. 213/14) 4 certains aspects inquié¢tants de cette 
pensée qui la rapprochent parfois de la pensée fascisante d’un Georges Sorel. 


Institut frangais de sociologie, Paris ARMAND CUVILLIER 
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HELEN Makower. Activity Analysis and the Theory of Economic Equi- 
librium. London 1957. Macmillan. 192 p. 


The objective of Helen Makower’s study is the presentation of the principles 
of economics in terms of the recently developed Activity Analysis, instead of in 
terms of the traditional marginal analysis. In this formulation the functional re- 
lationships of the economic system are expressly given in specific terms, as opposed 
to the conventional general treatment of relationships. The method is used to make 
clear the interdependence existing within the economic system, and the dual 
character of the optimal position, which involves simultaneously equilibrium 
quantities and equilibrium prices. 

The present reviewer is convinced that a new theory of production can be 
stated with the aid of Activity Analysis, but he is in doubt whether the same holds 
good for the theory of consumption. In his opinion, linear programming is a useful 
tool of economic analysis only in the case of a limited number of activities. Such a 
limited number of activities may be a realistic supposition with respect to pro- 
duction activities, but not with respect to consumption activities. The demand for 
products can be better expressed as dependent on prices and income than on a 
linear combination of consumption activities. There is an additional advantage in 
this method, because empirically observed collective demand functions can be 
used. As a matter of fact, the subjective theory of value is then ignored; but this 
is no disadvantage, since that theory has proved sterile. Up to this moment it has 
not been possible to determine the required subjective coefficients, and an inter- 
personal comparison of utility is also impossible. If empirical demand or con- 
sumption functions are employed, the function of prices in cases where the 
structure of efficient production is wholly determined by factor endowment in relation 
to production coefficients can be more readily unterstood. In such cases the 
structure of equilibrium prices must be such that demand equals efficient supply. 

This Walrasian equilibrium cannot always be realized with positive prices of 
products and factors of production. Under such circumstances a factor of pro- 
duction wili not be wholly employed if its price cannot be lower than zero. It is 
not quite clear from the author’s thesis whether Activity Analysis can imply nega- 
tive internal prices. Now a solution of a linear programme which implies negative 
prices seems to be not realistic. It would have been useful if the author had given 
further information with respect to these problems. If, for instance, the price of 
labour (the wage rate) becomes zero, this may be called a Marxian situation of 
capital scarcity. If on the contrary the price of capital (the interest rate) becomes 
zero, this may be called a Keynesian situation of capital abundance. It is the present 
reviewer’s opinion that under the latter circumstances Activity Analysis cannot be 
employed. 

A second point concerns the author’s Pure Theory of Specialization. Here she 
assumes two areas, both of which have the same production coefficients but not 
the same factor endowment. Therefore her conclusion is that the difference in 
factor endowment is the principal source of gain from trade and she doubts whether 
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differences in known techniques, on which Ricardo based his theory of comparative 
costs, are characteristic of the situation. Nevertheless, Ricardo’s argumentation is 
still the starting-point of all modern theories of international trade. Nowadays we 
know that his theory is a special case of the general theory, viz. the special case of 
capital abundance in all areas, so that only labour costs have to be taken into ac- 
count. (Labour is the sole type of prime resource which is scarce.) In the reviewer’s 
opinion the author has failed to provide a generalisation of the theory of speciali- 
zation for the cases in which also the production coefficients differ. Not only dif- 
ferences in factor endowment and differences in taste, but also differences in 
known techniques are a source of gain from trade! 

Activity Analysis is an extraordinarily apt instrument for solving the problem 
of optimal allocation of factors of production. Such an optimal allocation implies, 
however, that the factors are not rigidly divided among countries. But the author 
assumes such a rigidity. It would be very interesting to analyse what the world has 
to pay because the international division of factors (labour and capital) is not 
optimal. 

A last point concerns the author’s concept of the factor quotas (production 
coefficients). In the excellent chapter on the Fundamental Features of Compara- 
tive Statics Analysis in Economics, it is stated that her assumption “‘ no goods used 
for final consumption are prime factors of production”’ is a simplification of the 
general case, because it precludes dual-purpose goods, i.e. goods used both for 
producing other goods and for direct consumption (such as, e.g. coal). This may 
be true, but it would seem better to employ Leontief’s conception of cumulative 
factor quotas than to take explicitly into account the dual-purpose goods. How- 
ever, one might then run into difficulties, because the Leontief system, as opposed 
to Activity Analysis, does not know joint production. Anyway, it would have been 
appreciated if the author had paid more attention to the problems of inter- 
industry relations. 

In spite of the critical remarks above, the reviewer has the greatest admiration 
for the way in which the author has written this perspicuous and lucid book about 
a very abstract and complicated method. In publishing this material, it has been 
her hope that it would quickly be judged obsolete rather than irrelevant. In the 
present reviewer’s opinion Helen Makower need not be afraid; for our European 
economists will be occupied for at least the next ten years with this renovation of 
economic theory of American origin. 


School of Economics, Tilburg (Holland) D. ScHOUTEN 
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Erwin Esser NemMMERS. Hobson and Underconsumption. Amsterdam 
1956. North-Holland Publishing Company. xu, 152 S. Hfl. 15.50. 


Man kann die Stellung und die Bedeutung Hobsons im Gesamtbilde der Ent- 
wicklung unserer Wissenschaft am besten begreifen, wenn man seinen Namen mit 
dem Jean Baptiste Says in Verbindung bringt. Says Theorie der Absatzwege war 
ein wesentlicher Bestandteil des Smithschen Systems im weiteren Sinne des 
Wortes, einmal weil sie den Harmoniegedanken, der das Kernstiick dieses 
Systems gewesen ist, besonders pragnant zum Ausdruck bringt, und dann auch 
weil sie das System in rationaltheoretisch-technischer Weise fortgebildet hat. 
Says Theorie hatte nun aber dieselbe unbewusste Voraussetzung wie das ganze 
Smithsche System. Sie arbeitete mit dem Modell einer im ganzen sozial homo- 
genen Gesellschaft. Nur in einer solchen Gesellschaft, wo Unterkonsumtion und 
Ubersparen in gleicher Weise ausgeschlossen sind, ist jene Identitat von Angebot 
und Nachfrage wirklich garantiert, auf der Says ganzes Argument beruht. Hobson 
nun war der Mann, der dieses Modell, diese Grundannahme, als unrealistisch ge- 
brandmarkt hat, und der versucht hat, die Folgen der Tatsache auszudenken, dass 
im Kapitalismus seiner Zeit Einkommensunterschiede von solchem Ausmasse be- 
stehen, dass nicht Harmonie, sondern Disharmonie und Krise die unvermeidliche 
Folge der Marktverhaltnisse sein miissen. Er gehért darum eigentlich mit den 
friiheren Kritikern des Optimismus zusammen, mit Sismondi etwa, der ja auch als 
sein Vorlaufer gelten muss. Dass er (oder besser, sein Argument) so verhaltnis- 
massig spat aufgetreten ist, ist lediglich daraus zu erklaren, dass das neunzehnte 
Jahrhundert verstandlicherweise am Problem der Konjunkturbewegung nicht 
interessiert war, bis die «grosse Depression» von 1873 bis 1896 es allen ad oculos 
demonstrierte, dass Angebot und Nachfrage nicht automatisch in Deckung sind 
oder gar sein miissen. 

Professor Nemmers hat aus diesen Griinden ein sehr wichtiges Thema fiir sein 
Buch gewahlt, aber leider kann nicht gesagt werden, dass er ihm gerecht geworden 
ist. Darstellung und Kritik der Hobsonschen Gedanken sind nicht hinreichend ge- 
schieden, und es muss ernsthaft bezweifelt werden, dass der Leser nach der Lektiire 
ein klares Bild der Lehre mit sich forttragen kann. Wie wenig der Autor iiber 
seinem Maierial steht, zeigt sich darin, dass er ganze Argumente nach ein paar 
Seiten fast wértlich wiederholt (vgl. zum Beispiel Fussnote 19 auf S. 21 und Fuss- 
note 33 auf S. 42). Aber es sind nicht nur Ungeschicklichkeiten der Darstellung, 
die man riigen muss. Marx, der sich so ausdriicklich dagegen verwahrt hat, als 
Anhanger des ehernen Lohngesetzes angesehen zu werden, wird als solcher be- 
schrieben und mit Lassalle in einen Topf geworfen (S. 15); von Rosa Luxemburg 
wird gesagt, dass sie «die Wirtschaftstheorie der Hobsonschen Imperialismuslehre 
in toto annimmt» (S. 55), wahrend ihr Hauptargument doch in Wirklichkeit auf 
die im Wachstumsprozess sich zeigende Disproportion zwischen Produktions- 
mitteln und Konsumtionsmitteln abgestellt ist, und nicht auf das Phanomen des 
Ubersparens. Aber iiber all das konnte man vielleicht diskutieren. Wofiir es kaum 
cine Entschuldigung geben kann, sind die Ungenauigkeiten, die in dem Buch auf- 
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treten. Rosa Luxemburgs Buch wird zweimal (S. 55 und 59) dem Jahre 1922 zuge- 
schrieben, wahrend es doch 1913 erschienen ist. Von Sismondi ( Jean Sismondi, wie 
er ihn nennt), wird gesagt, dass er ausser den Nouveaux principes d’économie politique 
nur ein Buch iiber die Volkswirtschaft geschrieben habe, namlich La richesse com- 
merciale (S. 5). Von den Etudes sur l’économie politique scheint der Autor nicht gehért 
zu haben. Und was soll man dazu sagen, wenn man in einer Liste von « Wirt- 
schaftshistorikern» (S. 23) nicht nur die Namen von Sombart, Toynbee und 
Ashley liest, sondern auch die von Defoe und Ure! In all diesen Fallen hatte ein 
Blick in irgendein Konversationslexikon geniigt, um Fehler zu vermeiden, die 
eigentlich nicht vorkommen sollten. 


University of Manchester (United Kingdom ) W. STARK 


RoLF SANNWALD. Marx und die Antike. (Staatswissenschaftliche Stu- 
dien, hg. von Edgar Salin und V. F. Wagner, N. F. Bd. 27.) Ziirich 
1957. Polygraphischer Verlag. 211 S. sFr. 14.50. 


Sannwalds Buch hat jene Wirkung zum Gegenstand, die das Erleben und die 
Vorstellung der Antike auf die Entwicklung des jungen Marx und somit auf die 
Gestaltung des Marxismus ausgeiibt hatte. Dabei sind alle Quellen wichtig, aus 
denen das Weltbild eines Wissenschaftlers entsprang, der zum Schépfer einer 
Ideologie von weltgeschichtlicher Bedeutung wurde. Doch wird unter diesen dem 
Verhaltnis zur Antike mit Recht eine besondere Bedeutung beigemessen. Denn in 
dem Erlebnis und in der Auffassung der Antike aussert sich der Marxsche Huma- 
nismus unmittelbar in seiner Eigenart und seiner organischen Verkniipfung mit 
den historischen Ergebnissen des gesamten Humanismus. Sannwald gelingt es zu 
veranschaulichen, wie die Marxsche Auffassung an das Antiken-Ideal der grossen 
deutschen Aufklarung und Klassik ankniipft, an diejenige ideologische Strémung, 
die von Winckelmann ausgeht und ihrer Hauptlinie nach durch Goethe, Schiller 
und Hegel zum jungen Marx gelangt. So wird die Bewahrung der Problematik 
und der Lésungen der klassischen deutschen Erbschaft auf ein héheres Niveau der 
konkreten Kritik der inneren Gegensatze des Kapitalismus und der moralischen 
Folgen dieser Gegensatze gehoben, pragnant gegeniiberstellbar mit jenem vom 
deutschen Irrationalismus, zum Beispiel von Nietzsche, erschaffenen Bilde der 
Antike, welches mit diesen Traditionen in radikaler Weise bricht. Wenn auch 
Sannwald auf diesen Gegensatz nicht unmittelbar hinweist, folgt er doch aus 
seiner Analyse mit voller Evidenz. 

Die Marxsche Auffassung der Antike wird durch einen inneren Widerspruch 
ausgedriickt, der nicht vom Marxschen Denken, sondern vom objektiven inneren 
Widerspruch der Zeit entspringt. Einerseits ist die Antike fiir Marx Vorbild — ein 
Vorbild, das er in seinen ersten Werken dem christlichen Weltbild und dem 
Despotismus des Absolutismus, spater in erhdhtem Masse den menschenverstiim- 
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melnden Wirkungen des Kapitalismus gegeniiberstellt. Die erste, abstrakteste 
Form dieses Vorbildcharakters ist das Prometheus-Ideal, eine leidenschaftliche 
Bejahung der Erkenntnis, dass der Mensch in sich gross ist und die Welt, in der er 
lebt, selbst fiir sich erschafft. Sannwald analysiert feinfiihlig, wie diese jugendliche 
Auffassung spater in der a limine Ablehnung des Feuerbachschen kontemplativen 
Materialismus weiterwirkt, da fiir Marx das Wesen des Menschen sich immer in 
der Praxis realisiert. Eine konkretere Form dieses Vorbildcharakters ist die Be- 
jahung der Autonomie des Menschen. Dieser wird bei Marx zuerst die christlich- 
religiése Autoritat (in dem Aufsatz iiber Epikur), spater die Autoritat des Staates 
gegeniibergestellt (Kritik des Hegelschen Staatsrechtes). Endlich kulminiert die 
Bejahung dieser Autonomie in negativer Form in der Aufweisung und Kritik des 
kapitalistischen Zwangsgesetzes des Geldfetisches, denn hier erschliesst Marx mit 
wissenschaftlicher Prazision die véllige Vernichtung der wirklich-reellen Auto- 
nomie in der Scheinfreiheit des Kapitalismus. Damit verbindet sich die Marxsche 
Bestatigung der menschlichen Totalitat, der Vielseitigkeit der menschlichen Ent- 
wicklung, ebenfalls der kapitalistischen Arbeitsteilung gegeniibergestellt, die den 
Menschen zum Teil einer Teilarbeit, zum blossen Werkzeug erniedrigt. Totalitat 
und Autonomie sind in Marxens Augen die unerlasslichen, miteinander ver- 
kniipften Bedingungen der Selbstverwirklichung des Individuums. Diese Selbst- 
verwirklichung wird unméglich durch die Entfremdung des Menschen nicht nur 
von seinem Arbeitsprodukt und von seiner Arbeit, sondern auch von seinen Mit- 
menschen und auch von sich selbst, als von Gattungswesen, d.h. als von mensch- 
lichen Wesen (Okonomisch-philosophische Manuskripte). Schliesslich ist das Ideal 
der Antike, wie dies von Sannwald richtig dargestellt wird, fiir Marx zuallererst 
Polis-Ideal, also das Ideal des gesellschaftlichen, des vergesellschafteten Menschen, 
und damit ein Gegenstiick zu jener tragischen Entzweiung, die in der kapitali- 
stischen Gesellschaft zwischen Bourgeois und Citoyen, zwischen dem Menschen 
(dem Biirger) und dem Staatsbiirger entstand, und die das inhaltlos gewordene 
Individuum zum wirklichen macht, den Menschen aber als gemeinschaftliches, 
gesellschaftliches Wesen in blossen Schein verwandelt. Die Antike ist aber fiir 
Marx nicht nur Vorbild, sondern auch ein geschichtlich unwiederbringliches, ver- 
gangenes Zeitalter. Darin ist die Marxsche Geschichtlichkeit, wie das vom Autor 
schén analysiert wird, direkte Fortsetzung derjenigen von Hegel und teilweise 
auch von Goethe. Auch darin teilt er deren Auffassung, dass der praktische 
Humanismus der Antike auf hGherem Niveau verwirklicht werden soll. Das Wie 
ist aber jenes punctum saliens, wo Marx sich von seinen Vorgangern scharf trennt, 
und dadurch wird sein ganzes Bild der Antike durchaus und bis in die kleinsten 
Einzelheiten neu und eigenartig gestaltet. 

Der negierende Aspekt in bezug auf die antike Vergangenheit, die Eigentiim- 
lichkeiten dieser Negation sind bei Sannwald weit weniger tiefdringend ausge- 
arbeitet als die Charakteristika der bejahenden Seite. Bei der Analyse dieser Frage 
beschrankt sich der Autor auf die blosse Deskription, ohne die Zusammenhange 
tiefergehend zu erschliessen. Ein Element der Marxschen Kritik der Antike liegt 
in der Feststellung, dass das reiche 6ffentliche Leben jener Zeit auf dem Sklaven- 
tum beruhte. Aber wesentlicher und zugleich neu war, wie Marx die antiken Ver- 
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haltnisse, in denen nicht das Geld die Gemeinschaft war, sondern das Geld zer- 
stérend auf die Gemeinschaft wirkte, vom Gesichtspunkt des herrschend wer- 
denden Geldverhaltnisses aus fiir begrenzt hielt (Grundrisse der Kritik der politischen 
Okonomie ). Mit Recht spricht er hier von der Uberlegenheit des Kapitalismus, der 
den objektiven Reichtum des Menschen, wenn auch um den Preis der subjektiven 
Verarmung dieses Menschen, erkaufen und erschaffen kann. Wegen der stiirmisch 
schnellen Entwicklung der Produktivkrafte und weil er die Klasse erschafft, die 
eine héhere Gesellschaftsordnung verwirklichen kann, ist der Kapitalismus der 
Antike, die die Entwicklung der Produktivkrafte stagnieren liess und gesellschaft- 
lich in eine Sackgasse miindete, ungeheuer iiberlegen. Wahrend in der Antike eine 
reelle, aber beschrankte und geschichtlich zum Tode verurteilte Autonomie ob- 
waltete, wachst im Kapitalismus, bei vélligem Mangel der Freiheit des Subjekts 
und gleichzeitig damit die Freiheit, die Produktion betreffend aktuell, die Gesell- 
schaft betreffend potenziell, von Tag zu Tag. Die Menschen dieser mit dem sub- 
jektiven Sklaventum, mit dem aktuellen Unvermégen zusammen hervorspries- 
senden, sich entwickelnden Freiheit, haben das Recht, selbstbewusst auf die reelle, 
aber beschrankte Harmonie der Kindheit des Menschentums herabzublicken. 
Bei Sannwald wird dieser Aspekt der Marxschen Kritik der Antike nicht mit der 
gleichen Tiefe ausgearbeitet, da der Autor hier die Marxsche Gesamtkonzeption 
iibersieht. 

Gleichfalls mangelt es dem Autor an Verstandnis fiir die Antinomie der 
Marxschen Kunsttheorie. Auch da handelt es sich um die obige Frage, angewen- 
det auf einen konkreten Fall. Einerseits behauptet namlich Marx, dass ein jedes 
Zeitalter seinen adaquaten kiinstlerischen Uberbau hat, anderseits nennt er die 
griechische Kunst ein unnachahmbares Muster und fiigt noch hinzu, dass die 
wahre Schwierigkeit fiir die Theorie im Begreifen und in der Motivierung der 
heutigen Wirkung der antiken Kunstprodukte besteht. Sannwald zieht daraus die 
Konsequenz, dass hier Marxens feines Kunstgefiih! mit seiner materialistischen 
Geschichtsauffassung in Gegensatz gerat, und er glaubt, die Berufung auf die 
«Kindheit» sei eine blosse Metapher. Es ist aber in der Konzeption selbst kein 
Widerspruch, man kann héchstens sagen, dass Marx die Art und Weise dieser 
Wirkung nicht ausgearbeitet hat. Der Vergleich mit der « Kindheit» ist bei aller 
seiner Bildhaftigkeit keine blosse Metapher, sondern wachst organisch aus der 
Marxschen Geschichtsbetrachtung, die die Geschichte immer als Weltgeschichte 
auffasst. Das heisst, nach Marx ist kein einziger Abschnitt der Geschichte ein 
totaler Neuanfang, sondern ein Weiterbauen — mitten unter Klassenkampfen, 
unterbrochen durch eventuelle Riickfalle — auf Grund der Ergebnisse des vorher- 
gehenden Zeitalters, angefangen beim Gebiet der Produktion bis zu jenem der 
Kunst und Wissenschaft. Eben dieser standige Aufbau erméglicht es, dass die 
ideologischen Produkte der Vélker, die in der weltgeschichtlichen Entwicklung 
eine wichtige Rolle spielten und an der gesamten Entwicklung teilnahmen, also 
jene der «normalen» Vélker, fiir die Erwachsenen der spateren Zeitalter mit vél- 
liger Evidenz geniessbar werden kénnen. 

Das etwas mangelhaftere Ausarbeiten der sekundaren Satze der Marxschen 
Antinomien setzt den Wert der feinen Analysen der ausgearbeiteten Partien 
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keineswegs herab. Besonders méchte ich die detaillierte, auf einen grossen philo- 
sophischen Apparat sich stiitzende Analyse der Doktordissertation Marxens her- 
vorheben. Die mit solcher Folgerichtigkeit und Uberzeugungskraft entwickelten 
Konzeptionen, wie die Vergleichung der nachhegelschen mit der nacharistoteli- 
schen Zeit und das Aufzeigen der Rolle und Bedeutung dieser Analogie im 
Marxschen Werk sowie auch die interessante Rekapitulation der Deklinations- 
theorie, machen Sannwalds Arbeit zu einem bedeutenden Gewinn der Marx- 
Literatur. 


Ungarische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Acnes HELLER 
Budapest (Ungarn ) 


Max Grar Sous. Analytische Gesellungslehre. Tiibingen 1956. Mohr 
(Siebeck). xv1, 588 S. 30 pM. 


Die analytische Gesellungslehre des Verfassers begniigt sich mit dem Aufriss 
der «Komponenten», die insgesamt «die gesellschaftlich-geschichtliche Wirk- 
lichkeit» bilden, deren Darstellung einer psychologisch unterbauten «synthe- 
tischen» Soziologie iiberlassen bleiben miisse. Sie gliedert sich daher in einen 
sozialpsychologischen Teil, die sogenannte «Gefiigelehre»; in eine «Geriist- 
lehre», das heisst in eine Formalsoziologie der Beziehungen, Gruppen (hier « Zu- 
ordnungen» bzw. «Verbandungen» genannt), und Schichtungen: Klassen, 
Stande, Verkastungen usw.; in eine «Geltungslehre» der sozialen Normen und 
Symbole aller Art und in eine «Gehaltlehre», die indes nur nach dem jeweiligen 
Sachzweck, nicht nach dem Sinn von Gehalten fragt. Gehalt- und Geltungslehre 
werden in diesem Buche nur skizziert, und aus der Geriistlehre von Bau und Glie- 
derung der Gruppen — um mit dem Titel eines friiheren Werkes des Verfassers 
verstandlicher zu sprechen — wird die Theorie der Herrschaft ausdriicklich aus- 
geklammert. 

Obgleich diese Komponenten, weil ihrem Wesen nach verschieden, zunachst 
nur nebeneinander abzuhandeln waren, lassen sich sachgemass Uberschneidungen 
nicht vermeiden. Bewusst «zeit- und kulturindifferent» verstanden, werden die 
Gesellungsformen als «zeitlos-allzeitig» deskriptiv zu ordnen gesucht. Zwischen- 
menschliches Verhalten, wie dicht oder locker, positiv oder negativ auch immer es 
vorgefunden werden mag, wird mit Hilfe einer Methodik zu deuten versucht, die 
sich an Diltheys Lehre vom Strukturzusammenhang alles Seelischen anlehnt und 
diese mit der Lehre Nic. Hartmanns von den geistigen Objektivationen zu ver- 
kniipfen sucht. Die Trennung der Psychologie von der Soziologie wird prinzipiell 
aufgehoben. Die Arbeiten der ausserdeutschen Sozialpsychologie, iiberhaupt der 
modernen ausserdeutschen Soziologie, bleiben jedoch so gut wie unbeachtet; es 
werden fast nur deutsche Autoren angezogen, so u.a. M. Weber, Thurnwald, 
Simmel, Ténnies, von Wiese; Jaspers, Rothacker, Ph. Lersch und in besonders 
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starkem Masse Dilthey und Hartmann. Der Gesellungslehre zugrunde liegt die 
iiberaus problematische Uberzeugung von der «Unveranderlichkeit der seeli- 
schen Struktur, wie die gesamte Weltgeschichte bewiesen hat» (S.175) — als ob 
Seelisches unberiihrt bleiben kénnte beim Wandel der Kulturen, der Klassen- 
und Herrschaftsverhaltnisse, der den konstanten Inhalt der Geschichte bisher aus- 
gemacht hat. 

Sehr behutsam, sehr redlich und unverdrossen legt der Verfasser seine An- 
sichten dar. Von der Alteren Soziologie und Sozialphilosophie grenzt er sich ab, 
steht aber nicht an, seinen Uberlegungen ein philosophisch-ethisches Fundament 
zu geben. Statt zu spekulieren, sucht er «ahnliche Geschehensprozesse wie Ver- 
bandungsvorgange iiber weite Raume und ferne Zeiten hinweg zu vergleichen 
und begreiflich zu fixieren» (S.6.). Sein Material wird grossenteils aus der Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft und Vélkerkunde zusammengestellt. Ausfiihrlich wird iiber 
die «Vorgegebenheiten», die jede Soziologie zu beriicksichtigen habe: vornehm- 
lich ber Struktur und Schichtung von Seelischem gehandelt. 

Hervorzuheben ist, neben der unpratentiésen Sprache, der Reichtum an Ge- 
sichtspunkten, Resultat langjahriger Studien, die iiber das bloss Soziologische 
hinausreichen, und der Mut zur Selbstandigkeit. Das Buch gehért zu den wenigen 
heutigen Versuchen, zu einer Neubelebung der systematischen Soziologie bei- 
zutragen. 


Mainz (Deutschland ) H. Maus 


WALTER THEIMER. Geschichte der politischen Ideen. (Sammlung Dalp, 
Bd. 56.) Bern 1955. Francke Verlag. 505 p. sFr. 14.35. 


This book tries to bridge in an interesting way the gap between two kinds of 
writing. It is far more easily written than any history of political thought ad- 
dressed to scholars or students, but contains a good deal more of solid information 
than one would expect from a book for laymen. Perhaps its ideal reader would be 
a thoughtful, well-educated citizen of a democracy, a professional man, educator 
or editor of a reputable paper—a man with a skeptical but firm attachment to 
democracy, no use for totalitarian doctrines, sympathetic to social reform but with 
a somewhat aloof attitude to socialism, and with a lively interest in the major 
developments in Western social and political thought between, say, 1880 and 1940. 

Such a man would find here much to please and inform him. Dr. Theimer’s 
discussions of Plato, Hegel, or Marx—as well as of Fascism or Communism—are 
not particularly new or enlightening, but he gives an unusual amount of space to a 
shrewd and highly critical discussion of modern “‘prophets of doom’’—Burckhardt, 
Nietzsche and Spengler—and of the ‘‘neo-skeptics’’, such as Pareto, Mosca, 
Michels, Le Bon, Ortega y Gasset, James Burnham and Georges Sorel; and he 
devotes much attention to a sympathetic treatment of the ideas of Max Weber. 
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The result is an uneven but strikingly readable and sensible book. Its discussions 
of the ideas and problems of modern democracy should be useful to political 
scientists and their students also in English-speaking countries, and its serious 
treatment of Max Weber should ensure for it a special place among the worthwhile 
histories of political thought. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Karu W. DeutscH 
Cambridge (U.S.A.) 


J. TinBERGEN. Economic Policy: Principles and Design. Amsterdam 1956. 
North-Holland Publishing Company. 304 p. Hfl. 26.50. 


No one has made greater contributions to the theory or to the practice of 
economic planning than Professor Tinbergen. In two previous monographs, also 
published in this series, he discussed basic principles and, as Director of the 
Planning Bureau, saw that much information was provided about the models used 
for its work. The present study provides a more ample as well as simpler treatment 
of economic planning in a society of the western type. 

Its arrangement is based upon an introductory chapter which broadly dis- 
tinguishes three aspects of organisation and three corresponding types of policy. 
‘*Foundations’”’ are those fundamental aspects concerned with essential human 
relations, and are changed by “‘reforms’’; e.g. social security schemes, nation- 
alisation. Within a given foundation various “structures” are possible, and the 
existing structure may be changed by ‘“‘qualitative policies’’; e.g. direct controls, 
built-in stabilisers, and new tax systems. The foundations and structure of an 
economy constitute a framework for individual behaviour, but this behaviour 
may be controlled by “‘quantitative policy”’ directed towards the achievement of 
fixed or flexible targets; e.g. full employment or maximum real income. 

Chapter 3 discusses quantitative policy for a closed economy, and Chapter 4 
that for an open economy. This discussion is based.on some 21 illustrative models 
which illumine a wide variety of problems and lead the reader from very simple to 
quite complex examples of such analysis. The main interest for those already 
familiar with models will be the conclusions Tinbergen draws from his own 
considerable experience. 

(a) Ina closed economy there will be a double target of full employment and 
price stability, requiring at least two instruments. Fiscal measures are much the 
best instrument for full employment, and wage regulation the best supplementary 
instrument for price stability. Central regulation of wages has been accepted, and 
has worked well, in the Netherlands; objections to it in other countries both 
prevent the attainment of this double target and are based on exaggerated fears 
of *‘totalitarianism’’. 

(b) The importance of wage regulation becomes very great in an open 
economy. Here we have to add the third target of equilibrium in the balance of 
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payments and to find a third instrument. The most appropriate seems to be 
regulation of the exchange rate, although this runs somewhat counter to the 
Bretton Woods Agreement and has dangers of being misused. It is, therefore, best 
reserved for emergencies, and international co-operation should be fostered so as 
to reduce the need for its use. 

(c) Monetary policy looks less promising, but Tinbergen’s scattered remarks 
about it are not really clear. He reaffirms his view that interest rates have a negli- 
gible effect upon anything but the short-term flow of international capital, and 
again expresses scepticism about the influence of liquidity upon spending. He now 
inclines, however, to the view that “‘by credit restriction it may be possible, if need 
be, to restrict the expansion of national income so as to avoid a balance of pay- 
ments deficit’’ (p. 75). Empirical evidence, nevertheless, is still lacking. 

The rest of the book is necessarily more discursive and less precise. Chapter 5, 
dealing with qualitative policy, has brief, but often penetrating, remarks on 
quantitative restrictions, built-in stabilisers, pricing and taxation schemes, 
monopolies, decentralisation and centralisation, and appraisal of investment 
projects. This last topic, incidentally, is only one reflection of Tinbergen’s interest 
in economic development, which is also helpfully discussed in Chapters 3, 5, 6. 

Reforms are discussed in Chapter 6. Social security and minimum income 
schemes are important for social justice but may lessen incentives; there is no such 
conflict with equalisation of opportunities but little is really known about the 
desired distribution of abilities, the extent to which the actual distribution falls 
short of this, or the extent to which it can be improved. One hundred per cent 
money is discussed and, more sympathetically, a ‘“‘raw materials’ standard. 
Something is also said about centralisation, industrial democracy, and nationali- 
sation. The book concludes with some remarks about the organisation of economic 
policy. 

This book is another valuable contribution to the literature on economic 
planning, and should prove especially helpful to university students, for whom it 
was largely written. They will need to supplement it with fuller or more systematic 
treatises on welfare economics and on the topics dealt with in the chapter on 
reforms. But they will find nothing to surpass it in the use of econometric models to 
formulate quantitative policies. 


Auckland University College (New Zealand ) C. G. F. Smwxin 


International Trade, 1956. Published by the Contracting Parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Gatr). Geneva, June 1957. 
278 p. us $ 2.— 


Among the myriad annual reports of international organizations in the realm 
of-economics, the modest but expanding volume of the Contracting Parties to 
GATT has been unduly neglected. It is perhaps more specialized than the Olympian 
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reports of the United Nations Department of Economic Affairs, its regional 
commissions, the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, the Bank for 
International Settlements, and even than the Fund, Bank and Fao. Its arid 
analytical style and welter of statistical tables—large tables, which frequently have 
to be unfolded, held with both hands, and studied—may limit its clientele. But the 
GATT staff is turning out interesting material. The value of its reports will grow as 
their number mounts and the commodity and country data can be tracked down 
the years. It has a relatively narrow field to cultivate, but it ploughs deep. 

Like all international organizations writing annual reports, it may suffer from 
the sin of overgeneralization—finding trends each year in what turn out to be 
little more than random or short-run changes. But it keeps probing. 

In 1954, the authors of the Gatr report discovered that trade between the 
industrialized and non-industrialized countries of the world was declining as a 
percentage of total world trade. This trend was attributed to the declining raw 
material content of manufactures and to protection—of agriculture in industrial 
countries and of industry in countries largely non-industrial. In the following year 
there was added to this analysis an observed tendency for synthetic products to 
substitute for natural ones. A further tendency has been observed this year, which 
“‘largely’’ (p. 17) explains the original trend. It is the behavior of the semi- 
industrialized countries which in their eagerness to expand industry permitted the 
primary product export base to contract. 

It is hard to know without detailed country figures how much the generali- 
zation derives from the figures or the figures from the generalization. Is a semi- 
industrialized country defined as one which cuts its exports of primary products to 
industrialized countries? The ‘“‘other’’ non-industrialized countries, it may be 
observed, increased their manufacturing between 1934-38 to 1954/55 by the same 
percentage as the semi-industrialized countries over a slightly different period. 
(This is presumably, however, from a much lower base.) And Canada, which 
unlike Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Finland, India, Mexico, the Union of South 
Africa, and Yugoslavia, is an industrialized country, must have expanded its 
percentage of exports of primary products to other industrialized countries at the 
expense of manufactures. Other questions could be asked about other countries, 
such as Pakistan, and the basis for regarding some commodities produced with 
great amounts of capital and no rent land, like aluminum, as primary products. 
But the result is a most interesting one and indicates what forced-draft economic 
development in a variety of countries may do to world trade. 

The Gatt volume further performs a service by examining the various long 
range official forecasts of primary-product consumption in Europe, Canada and 
the United States, with a view to testing their congruity. The results are somewhat 
discouraging. Western European net imports of raw materials at 1955 prices are 
estimated to expand from $6.2 billions in 1953-55 to $10.6 billions in 1973-75, 
while North American net imports are estimated to change over the same period 
from $1.15 billions to a range running from $600 millions to $1.4 billions. In 
foodstuffs, broadly defined, net imports for Western Europe are expected to 
develop over the same period from $5.0 billions to a range between $5.4 and 
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$8.0 billions. From a net import basis of $600 millions in 1953-55, North American 
foods will be found in 1973-75 somewhere within a range of $900 millions of 
imports to $2.1 billions of exports. The necessity for the range is due to difficulty in 
forecasting agricultural policy in temperate-zone products such as grain, sugar, 
fats and oils, which can be produced in North America and Europe if markets 
exist or supplies are limited, respectively. The market for tropical beverages and 
fruit will expand overall from $4 billions to $6 billions. But Europe and North 
America on balance in other lines may export $ 2.9 billions net, import$ 2.7billions, 
or in between. 

In addition to these insights into the broad picture of world trade, the GATr 
statisticians set out a useful summary of the development of intra-European trade, 
which is found to have improved markedly in the 1950s above the level of the gos 
and 40s, but to have reached only the order of magnitude prevalent in the 1920s, 
and the usual detailed studies of commodities and countries. 

A rewarding volume. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, C. P. KInDLEBERGER 
Cambridge (U.S.A.) 


25 Economic Essays in Honour of Erik Lindahl. Stockholm 1956. 
Ekonomisk Tidskrift. 412 p. Skr. 20.— 


As the title of this volume indicates it is a Festschrift in honor of the celebrated 
Swedish economist Erik Lindahl. Of the 25 essays it includes 13 are published in 
one of the Scandinavian languages, 11 in English and one in German. Of the 
economists who have contributed to the volume 23 are Scandinavian (one paper 
has joint authorship), 2 British and one German. 

As is so often the case in enterprises of this nature, the quality of the individual 
contributions varies somewhat. However, on the whole the standard is a high one. 
Furthermore, the essays cover a wide range of subjects and hence the volume has 
something to offer to economists of diverse interests. In this connection it should 
perhaps be pointed out that although many of the authors either belong to, or have 
been influenced by, the Stockholm School, the papers do not appear to be the 
products of that particular school. In fact, both in regard to subject matters and 
analytical techniques the book is quite similar to a corresponding Festschrift 
published in, say, the United States or England. 

Since it is impossible in a brief review to discuss the individual contributions I 
shall, in conclusion, simply list a few papers which were of particular interest to 
this reviewer: RAGNAR Friscu, ‘‘Macroeconomics and Linear Programming’’; 
Bent HAnsEN and Gosta REun, ““On Wage-Drift—A Problem of Money Wage 
Dynamics’’; JoHN R. Hicks, ‘‘Methods of Dynamic Analysis’’. 


p.t. Karachi (Pakistan) SvenD LAURSEN 
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Wirtschaftssysteme des Westens 


Im Anschluss an einen Artikel von Calvin B. Hoover: «The Relevance of the Com- 
petitive, Laissez-Faire Economic Model to Modern Capitalistic National Econo- 
mies», der in Kyklos, Vol. vm (1955) erschienen ist, wurde eine vergleichende 
Betrachtung der Wirtschaftssysteme europaischer Lander des Westens in Aussicht 
gestellt. Der Plan, die Artikel in Kyklos zu publizieren, musste jedoch aufgegeben 
werden, da dies zu untragbaren Raumanspriichen an die Zeitschrift gefiihrt hatte. 
Die Studien, die sechzehn Lander umschliessen, werden nun vom Kyklos-Verlag, 
Basel (Schweiz), gemeinsam mit J.C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen (Deutsch- 
land), unter dem Titel Wirtschaftssysteme des Westens in zwei Banden (Bd.6 und 7 
der «Veréffentlichungen der List Gesellschaft») herausgegeben. Soeben ist der 
erste Band erschienen, der folgende Lander umfasst: Belgien, Danemark, Gross- 
britannien, Japan, Niederlande, Osterreich, Schweden und Spanien. Die Autoren 
rekrutieren sich aus den betreffenden Landern selbst und die Beitrage sind deutsch, 
englisch oder franzésisch geschrieben, wobei Zusammenfassungen in allen drei 
Sprachen beigefiigt sind. 


Economic Systems of the West 


In connection with an article by Calvin B. Hoover which appeared in Kyklos, 
Vol. vit (1955) under the title ““The Relevance of the Competitive, Laissez-Faire 
Economic Model to Modern Capitalistic National Economies’, it was proposed 
that a comparative review should be made of the economic systems of the European 
countries of the western world. The plan to print the articles in Kyklos had to be 
abandoned, however, since this would have taken more space than the journal 
could afford. The studies, covering sixteen countries, are now being published 
jointly by the Kyklos-Verlag, Basle (Switzerland), and the firm of J.C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen (Germany), under the title Economic Systems of the West, 
in two volumes (Vols 6 and 7 of the Publications of the List Society). The first 
volume, covering the following countries: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Great 
Britain, Japan, the Netherlands, Spain and Sweden, has just come out. The 
authors were recruited in the countries concerned and their contributions have 
been written in English, French and German, with accompanying summaries in 
all three languages. 


Systémes économiques de I’ Occident 


A la suite d’un article de Calvin B. Hoover: «The Relevance of the Competi- 
tive, Laissez-Faire Economic Model to Modern Capitalistic National Economies» 
paru dans Kyklos, vol. vit (1955), il a été prévu de procéder 4 un examen compa- 
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ratif des systemes économiques des pays de l’Europe occidentale. On a toutefois du 
renoncer au projet initial de publier les articles dans Kyklos, vu que l’abondance 
des matiéres aurait dépassé le cadre de la revue. Les études qui englobent seize 
pays sont donc publiées par Kyklos-Verlag, Bale (Suisse) en commun avec 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tubingue (Allemagne), sous le titre de Systémes 
économiques de l’ Occident, en deux volumes (vol. 6 et 7 des publications de la « List- 
Gesellschaft»). Le premier volume vient de paraitre; il contient des articles con- 
cernant les pays suivants: Autriche, Belgique, Danemark, Espagne, Grande- 
Bretagne, Japon, Pays-Bas et Suéde. Les auteurs se recrutent dans les différents 
pays en question et leurs études écrites en francais, en allemand ou en anglais sont 
accompagnées de résumés dans les trois langues. 
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